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Democracy, for me, is power divided against itself 
so that the other human traits will have a chance. 
Power totalizes. Democracy has set itself to scotch 
power a little bit — so that the other traits will have 


a nice chance and so that we will get civilization. 


ROBERT FROST 
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THE UNUSED KNOWLEDGE OF 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR * 


ARTHUR L. BEELEY 


F THIS WERE a sermon, and I hasten to assure you it is not, I would 
use as my text this quotation from Shakespeare: 


Ignorance is the curse of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to Heaven.? 


It is my belief, and this I advance as a general thesis, that our failure to 
cope successfully with the great social problems of our time is due pri- 
marily to our faulty and inadequate understanding of human behavior 
and the dynamic social forces operating in society. I shall argue a brief 
for the wider application of our new knowledge of human nature and 
the urgent need to apply it to the fields of education, broadly defined, 
secular and religious; elementary and secondary; professional, technical, 
and liberal. It is not a brief for Utopia nor a blueprint for the social 
millennium, but rather a reasoned plea for the full and imaginative 
application of what we now know and more particularly what has been 
empirically confirmed during the past generation regarding the nature 
of man and his societies. 


I 


Time was when living together was a simple process, but since the 
advent of civilization and more particularly since the rise of science and 
its violent impact on human relations, the business of living together 
in peace and security has indeed become a difficult and complex process. 
Notwithstanding the great advances we have made in all other phases 
of our lives, we are notoriously ineffective in this area. What we hope 
for but lamentably fail to achieve is a society in which life and property 
are held sacred and inviolable. 

What, then, are the forces responsible for the rise and aggravation of 
our social problems? The accepted diagnosis of the social psychologist 
is the widening gap between the two main elements of our culture, i.e., 
our material advancement and our social control. For the past few 
centuries, certainly since the dawn of the scientific era, these two divi- 
sions of culture have been diverging farther and farther apart. Material 





* Delivered as the Summer Commencement Address at the University of Utah on August 
26, 1955. Dr. Beeley, distinguished sociologist with an international reputation in criminology, 
is Dean of the Graduate School of Social Work, Chairman of the Department of Sociology, 
and Director of the Institute of World Affairs at the University. 


*2 Henry VI. 
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284 THE WESTERN HUMANITIES REVIEW 
culture has been changing at an accelerated rate whereas, by compari- 
son, adaptive culture of social control has been poking along at a snail’s 
pace. The increasing disparity between these two divisions of our total 
culture is the basic sociological reason for the recurrent dislocations 
which in our generation have produced wider and deeper depressions 
and bigger and better wars. 

Let us take a closer look at this cultural lag. It is striking to see how 
many inventions have been adapted to transportation, communication, 
and the technology of warfare. The automobile, for example, with 
many times the horsepower than the demands of safety dictate, nicely 
illustrates this lag. The moral brakes, so to speak, have not yet been 
perfected. The dramatic developments in communication and the many 
inventions which have been adapted to agriculture, mining, and manu- 
facturing need hardly be suggested here. 

But it is a sad commentary on Western Civilization that the most 
spectacular of all the recent discoveries of science, viz., the knowledge of 
nuclear fission, was first applied to military aviation. The atomic bomb 
which we dropped on Hiroshima in 1945 killed or permanently maimed 
tens of thousands of unarmed civilians.” 

I remember hearing the late Lord Rutherford, a pioneer nuclear phys- 
icist, say, at the University of London in 1932 as he proudly showed a 
moving picture of the splitting of the atom, “I haven’t any idea to what 
uses this unprecedented discovery will lead.” Little did he realize how 
close we would come in the short space of twenty-five years to the 
destruction of civilization itself. 

On the other side, of course, there are bright spots in the picture. 
Man has been applying his discoveries to the arts of healing: the germ 
theory of disease, vaccination and artificial immunity, antiseptics, and 
the discovery of the wonder drugs. Sanitary engineering has made the 
great metropolitan areas the healthiest places in which to live, unlike 
the great cities of the middle ages which were centers of plague and 
epidemic. In short, we now may have better health, longer lives, greater 
comforts, wider contacts, and higher standards of living. 

But let us look for a moment below the surface and note some of the 
social consequences of these material advances. Take India, for ex- 
ample, with whom we have generously shared our knowledge of sani- 
tation, preventive medicine, and modern agriculture. However, unless 
something is done to change the folkways and the prevailing religious 
beliefs in that country, the application of this new knowledge will first, 
increase the food supply, which in turn will reduce the death rate, 





? Michihiko Hachiya, Hiroshima Diary (U. of North Carolina Press, 1955). 
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then increase the birth rate, and finally, aggravate the present problem 
of overpopulation. 

Another problem arising from this one-sided application of tech- 
nology to society is the increase in mobility, the movement and migra- 
tion of peoples, and the drainage of rural areas to metropolitan regions. 
It is in this sociological climate of anonymousness that personal and 
social disorganization proliferate. The urban environment emphasizes 
appearances and thus substitutes the veneers of personality for the 
sounder traits of character. This is the chief reason why vice and crime 
are more prevalent in cities than in simpler societies where human rela- 
tions are more intimate. 

The city has also had a deleterious effect upon the home and the 
family: late marriages, fewer children, mothers employed away from 
home — these factors taken together have weakened parental responsi- 
bility and forced it upon the school and the community. 

Another consequence of the application of science to our material 
needs is its effect upon government — local, national, and international. 
The calamity arising from the technological annihilation of time and 
space is the absence of any compensating expansion of our loyalties. 
Our dilemma is the urgent need for new types of political organization 
suited to our technological age; yet we find ourselves saddled with out- 
moded systems of government better suited to isolated societies made 
up of small parochial groups remote from each other in time and space. 
The unfortunate vestige of this social system is ethnocentrism — the 
tendency of all national and ethnic groups to measure all others by their 
own yardsticks, thus fostering the delusions of superiority and invinci- 
bility. The aim of social reconstruction in the atomic age is to counter- 
act these forces and thus facilitate the process of living together amic- 
ably in a society in the throes of convulsive change. 


Il 


Let us now look at some of the principles of behavior generally ac- 
cepted a generation ago and those of today: many of them are just as 
obsolete as was the knowledge of physics of that period. I recall my first 
assignment at this University teaching introductory courses in psychol- 
ogy, a discipline which, in groping for scientific status, uncritically 
adopted the analytic method of the established sciences. In physics, for 
instance, the central problem was the atom as the unit of matter; in 
biology, the cell as the unit of protoplasm. So we said, and taught, that 
the unit of human behavior was the reflex arc! 

The preoccupation of the psychologist with the nature and measure- 
ment of intelligence has, I am afraid, operated to eclipse his interest in 
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the mind. It was a cultural anthropologist, Boas,* who taught us the 
difference between mind and intelligence. We now say that intelligence 
is native capacity, whereas mind is content and experience. 

Early psychology was a vestige of 18th century individualism which 
treated knowledge as the accomplishment of “a lonely mind.” But 
mind is, in fact, social, cumulative, and collective. Moreover, it is trans- 
mitted by language and culture and not by heredity. The difference 
between Nobel laureate Ralph Bunche and his biological cousins in 
Africa, for example, is his mind, not his intelligence. 

Modern psychology rapidly absorbed the revolutionary findings of 
Pavlov, the Russian physiologist, who demonstrated experimentally the 
modifiability of animal reflexes and instincts. This new knowledge and 
the brilliant American studies of identical twins soon called for a revi- 
sion of our ideas about heredity and environment. It may now be said 
with scientific confidence that while the limits of human development 
are predetermined by heredity, the specific patterns which develop are, 
nevertheless, determined by environment. In other words, human 
nature is much more malleable and less rigid than we had heretofore 


believed. 
Ill 


The shift from the study of intelligence to the study of mind was a 
portent of an even greater change, namely, from the study of psychology 
as the sole approach to behavior, to a veritable constellation of disci- 
plines ranging all the way from neurology to social ethics. Specialist 
and layman alike are now clear and on common ground as to the basic 
quest: “What makes man tick?” 

This quest soon widened to include psychiatry, a branch of medicine 
which was making revolutionary strides in Germany and Austria. The 
diseased mind had been thought of for centuries as the result of sin 
and demoniacal possession. Its cure, therefore, was exorcism. Freud’s 
discovery of the unconscious, and its dynamic role in human behavior, 
was another great discovery of far-reaching importance. While the 
layman and even the academic psychologist found Freudianism hard 
to swallow, the clinician nevertheless accepted it and now finds it 
operationally sound as do most others who deal with personality prob- 
lems. 

In the meantime, Cannon ‘ had been experimenting on the biochem- 
istry of the emotions. His classic study, Bodily Changes in Pain, Hun- 
ger, Fear, and Rage, laid the foundation for psychosomatics, the theory 





* Franz Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man (Macmillan, 1911). 
“Walter B. Cannon, Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear and Rage (Boston, 1929). 
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that physical disorders, e.g., peptic ulcer, have concurrent emotional 
causes. It is interesting to note, in passing, that Plato, 360 years before 
Christ, chided the physicians of his day for separating the soul from 
the body. 

Perhaps the most recent advance, little known even in psychiatry 
and not at all in other professional fields, is the theory of psychosocial 
medicine, advanced by Halliday, a Scottish psychiatrist, who, following 
his studies of coal miners and their families in Britain, concluded that 
there are “sick societies” which obviously create sick people with all 
sorts of psychosomatic ailments. 

Equally significant have been the developments in social psychology, 
such, for example, as Sumner’s ® illuminating principles of the “mores,” 
those indispensable sanctions, the violations of which no civilized soci- 
ety will countenance. 

Cooley, another sociologist, was the first to see the powerful influence 
of the small group, e.g., the family. He called these groups “primary,” 
because they are, in fact, the social matrix in which the embryonic 
person is nurtured in face-to-face association and intimacy. Here the 
individual learns his separate role, acquires status, and thus becomes a 
personality in his own right. 

It was the brilliant social psychologist, Lewin, who discovered the 
latent power of the primary group. His work has spawned a new body 
of knowledge which is ready and waiting for application. Specifically, 
he identified the behavioristic principle underlying the dynamics of the 
small group and its effect upon the interacting personalities. It explains 
the spontaneous rise and spread, for instance, of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, and of the growing practice known as group therapy, now 
routinely used in prisons, mental hospitals, and clinics. This concept 
has wide applicability in all fields of education. 

A major focus in social psychology is the interaction between persons, 
groups, and societies. It is here, for example, that the attitudes of per- 
sons and groups are seen as symptoms of reciprocal behavior. Hostility, 
which is a very common symptom in the offender, is often traceable to 
the child’s parents, his teachers, or other personal symbols of authority 
with whom he interacts. Incidentally, the nicest definition of hostility 
that I have ever heard comes from Samuel Butler,* in his autobiographi- 
cal novel, The Way of All Flesh, “A man first quarrels with his father 
about three-quarters of a year before he is born. It is then he insists on 
setting up a separate establishment.” 





* William G. Sumner, Folkways (Ginn and Co., 1906). 
*Samuel Butler, The Way of All Flesh (The Modern Library, 1917). 
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These independent lines of development in psychiatry, social psychol- 
ogy, and cultural anthropology are rapidly converging and cross-ferti- 
lizing each other. For example, Sumner’s mores can be equated with 
Freud’s super-ego, the conscience of the group. Moreover, these prin- 
ciples become useful skeleton keys, so to speak, when imaginatively ap- 
plied. The concept “culture” itself furnishes us the most illuminating 
of all our insights into the underlying causes of war: similarly, the con- 
cept “status,” when applied to the problem of human motivation and 
the relationship of the individual to the group. 

It was inevitable that a synthesis of the tested knowledge of the be- 
havioral sciences would sooner or later occur. “The Greeks had a word 
for it”: eclecticism. This integration was first applied operationally in 
the treatment of the juvenile offender when, in 1909, Healy, a psychi- 
atrist, organized the Juvenile Psychopathic Institute in Chicago and 
invited a social worker and a clinical psychologist to collaborate with 
him in making a diagnosis of the child’s conduct problem and submit- 
ting a recommendation for his treatment to the juvenile court. This pat- 
tern of a clinic-team has become the prototype of thousands of clinics 
in this country and abroad. Moreover, it laid the foundation for that 
accelerating force known as “ortho-psychiatry.” 

This new approach of the behavioral sciences rests on the sound 
assumption that no one specialist has all the answers. In this spirit the 
behaviorists are now proceeding cooperatively. The recent establish- 
ment of the Center for Advanced Study of the Behavioral Sciences at 
Stanford, under a grant from the Ford Foundation, is a case in point. 
The first number of Volume One of the International Journal of Social 
Psychiatry, The New Quarterly of Inter-disciplinary Research, was pub- 
lished in London this summer. In the introduction written by a dis- 
tinguished British psychiatrist of my acquaintance, Dr. Bierer argues 
that if we are to discover the causes of mental and social illnesses, we 
must change our approach. “Our attitude so far has been either partic 
ularistic — concentrating on one part of the body or of the mind, or 

. . on the ‘total personality.” Our future attitude should be a ‘uni- 
versal’ one; we must concentrate on the ‘whole situation’ —i.e., the 
total personality plus environment and relationships.” 

This broadening concept is in keeping with the goals of the World 
Health Organization, one of the specialized agencies of the United 
Nations, which defines health as “a state of complete physical, mental, 
and social well-being, and not merely the absence of disease or infirm- 


ity.” 
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IV 


Implied in my brief for the wider application of this expanding 
knowledge of human behavior is a radical departure in the prevailing 
theory and practice of education, not only in the public schools, but 
also in the colleges and professional schools. Evidences of dissatisfac- 
tion, especially regarding curricula, are apparent in varying degrees in 
all of the institutions. In some, like social work, medicine, and nursing, 
efforts have been under way for some time and much progress has been 
made toward a complete overhaul of the courses of study. a 

It is difficult to generalize with regard to engineering, law, and edu- 
cation, except to say that little if anything is apparent in colleges of 
engineering notwithstanding the obvious need for engineers with some 
knowledge of human behavior. (A notable exception is the progress at 
M.LT.) In the training of lawyers, the picture is dark and disappoint- 
ing. Here the gap is the widest between what we know about man in 
society and the belated application of that knowledge to the training of 
lawyers, many of whom become our judges and legislators. 

In the training of teachers, the gaps are many and serious. The recent 
arousal of public interest in support of the school and the teacher is a 
good augury, except for the recurrent controversies over such issues as 
federal aid. Many of us believe that the proposal of a former United 
States commissioner of education, voiced last month in Chicago at the 
Annual Convention of the N.E.A., urging the teacher to enter the 
political arena and exert pressure in order to improve his status, is a 
disservice to the profession. I submit that leadership in education at 
this critical juncture calls for a program in which primary emphasis 
should be given to the teacher’s professional responsibility to the child 
and his character development rather than to such a campaign. What I 
think will endear the public to its schools is the sort of thing recently 
done in Salt Lake City, when the Board of Education sought the reac- 
tion of parents and taxpayers to a proposed restatement of educational 
aims and objectives. 

Let me say at this point that this new knowledge of human behavior 
has many applications in fields other than education such as welfare 
administration and the administration of criminal justice, to mention 
only two. 

A propos the treatment of the offender the greatest obstacle, in my 
view, is the behavioristic illiteracy of the public regarding the nature, 
causes, and control of crime; more particularly, the persistent tendency 
of the public to equate the varying degrees of its outraged feeling with 
varying degrees of punishment. I submit there is a vast body of knowl- 
edge almost wholly unused which, if resourcefully and vigorously ap- 
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plied, would materially improve the administration of criminal justice 
in America, the collapse of which is a needless blot on our escutcheon,. 

In the fields of health, education, and welfare there is a current trend 
aimed at preventing what we seem unable to cure: tuberculosis, schizo- 
phrenia, and, I would add, crime and delinquency. It is said that 
mental disease is America’s number one health problem. By analogy, 
I argue that crime is our number one social problem. Furthermore, 
since mental hygiene is urged as a prophylaxis for mental disorder, so by 
the same token, character education may be regarded as a prophylaxis 
for crime and delinquency. (It is interesting to note, in passing, that 
during this very week in Geneva, the first United Nations Congress on 
the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders is convening.) 


V 


The foregoing discussion leads logically to my final brief for the appli- 
cation of our knowledge of human behavior to a preventive program of 
character education and citizenship training.” 

From our collective conquest of the physical world, it is high time we 
turned our attention to the non-material aspects of life and mobilized 
our resources to enhance the worth and dignity of the person. What 
we need, said Breasted,® the orientalist, is “confidence in man.” The 
supreme achievement of civilization, he contends, is the discovery of 
character and the dawn of conscience. 

The term “character” is, of course, an elusive one. Moreover, it has 
recently fallen into disuse by the overpopularization of the term “per- 
sonality.” By character I mean simply the integration of all facets of 
the personality — physical, intellectual, and emotional — around the 
values of the group or groups to which the person belongs. 

In making character the aim and end of education two conclusions, 
distilled as it were from the history of civilization, should preface and 
permeate our philosophy: first, that civilization arises and persists only 
when and if enough persons can be counted upon to live according to 
the accepted rules; second, everyone without exception must sooner or 
later come to terms with the moral and social authority of the group or 
risk the inexorable penalty of expulsion or loss of status, or both. 

The specific aim of character education therefore is the urgent need 
to help all individuals as early in life as possible to become socially 
responsible persons. I submit that it is possible by early training to 
cultivate, in ordinary folk like ourselves, such character traits as moral 





™Dr. Milton Bennion, formerly Dean of the University of Utah’s College of Education, was 
a distinguished pioneer in this field. 


* James H. Breasted, The Dawn of Conscience (Scribner’s, 1935). 
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imagination and moral judgment. Furthermore, it should be no more 
dificult, with the aid of the behavioral sciences, to develop character 
in a child than to teach him a language, or to play a musical instrument, 
or to acquire facility with mathematics. 

Obviously, the basic methods comprise all of the tested techniques of 
systematic instruction. The resourceful school, moreover, will not find 
it difficult to provide ample life-situations in which the child can parti- 
cipate and thus learn to strengthen his character. 

To achieve these goals, the forward-looking school system will need 
to employ (and the universities must train) the battery of specialists 
whose skills will supplement those of the classroom teacher. I mean, 
of course, such ancillary services as medicine, psychiatry, school case- 
work, psychology, nursing, counseling, etc. 

The counterpart of character education is, of course, citizenship 
training, where again the central principle is the golden rule. In a world 
struggling to emancipate itself from the myths of national, racial, and 
ethnic superiority we must learn to live together with our neighbors, 
not only those in Arizona and Arkansas, but those in Russia and China. 
As a first step, we must re-examine and restate our conception of free- 
dom and liberty. In that magnificent essay on liberty, John Stuart Mill ® 
concludes his argument with this profound dictum: “The only freedom 
which deserves the name, is that of pursuing our own way, so long as 
we do not attempt to deprive others of theirs, or impede their efforts 
to obtain it.” 7 

A major problem in character education is that of prejudice which, 
as Hazlitt observes, is the child of ignorance. Among the chief barriers 
to progress are the adverse and preconceived judgments of one group 
of another — national, racial, ethnic, or religious. The task of educa- 
tion is to cultivate the virtues of open-mindedness, fair play, tolerance, 
and cooperation, as solvents for ignorance, hostility, and selfishness. 

Two contemporary projects are worthy of commendation in this 
connection. The first is the Citizenship Education Project of Teacher’s 
College, Columbia University, a six-year-old scheme now serving a 
thousand communities in forty-three states, financed by the Carnegie 
and other foundations. 

The second is the program of Citizen Consultations sponsored by the 
National Commission for UNESCO, an enterprise in which the Insti- 
tute of World Affairs at this University is playing an active part. This 
experiment in adult education makes it abundantly clear, for instance, 
that the American citizen has a vital stake in the progress of the less- 





*John Stuart Mill, On Liberty (Longmans, 1908). 
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developed areas of the world. Moreover, we see now as never before 


how short-sighted we have been in American education by failing to n 
emphasize foreign languages, world geography, and world history. is 
i 

VI 
What, finally, is the obligation of a school, in general, and of a uni- a 
versity, in particular, with reference to the unused knowledge of human 1 
behavior? The philosopher Whitehead left no doubt in our minds E 


when he said, “Where attainable knowledge could have changed the 
issue, ignorance has the guilt of vice.” 

To my mind, a university, because of its pre-eminence as a teaching 
institution, has a greater responsibility than any other school: first, to 
redefine the aims and methods of education; second, to re-examine edu- 
cational curricula, especially its own; and third, to foster research and 
experimentation, and in all other resourceful ways, bridge the gap 
between current educational practice on the one hand, and the urgent 
needs of a democratic society on the other. 

At a conference of rectors and vice-chancellors of some 200 universi- 
ties of western Europe held at Cambridge last month, concern was ex- 
pressed over the “technical details of education,” lest such emphasis 
jeopardize the greater need to “make or mold students into reasonable 
and responsible men.” 

Professor Gilbert Murray, the renowned classicist, also voiced his 
concern for the danger to the great intellectual tradition of European 
culture by what he called “the pressure of material need.”’ His trench- 
ant observation is a reminder of the fact that the scarcest commodity in 
the world is the short supply of socially responsible persons for positions 
of high leadership in all walks of life. 

There is a current lament in America over the present and future 
dearth of scientists and engineers in this new age of the atom. I submit 
there should be an equal if not a greater lament over the dearth of ex- 
perts trained in the behavioral sciences and humanistic studies. 

All of this sounds very much like a brief for an aristocracy. If so, 
it is not for an hereditary caste of rulers, of course, but for a select body 
of men and women distinguished by their intelligence, their trained 
minds and their characters dedicated to the furtherance of democracy, 
the sort of dedication exemplified by a St. Francis, a Florence Night- 
ingale, a Jane Addams, or an Albert Schweitzer. 

In his Terry lectures at Yale some years ago the late John Dewey” 
described the formula for such dedication when he said: “There is 
such a thing as passionate intelligence, as ardor in behalf of light shining 








® John Dewey, A Common Faith (Yale University Press, 1934). 
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into the murky places of social existence. . . . One of the few experi- 





, ments in the attachment of emotion to ends that mankind has not tried, 
is that of devotion, so intense as to be religious, to intelligence as a force 
in social action.” 

In conclusion, let me share with you the inspiring epilogue of an 

q address I heard some years ago at a national conference of social work. 

. The president of that body, Dr. Owen R. Lovejoy, speaking on “The 

s Faith of a Social Worker,” concluded thus: 

e God is a Father, 

Man is a Brother, 

2 Life is a mission and not a career; 

0 Dominion is service, 

- Its sceptre is gladness, 

d The least is the greatest, 

Saving is dying, 

ip Giving is living, 

nt Life is eternal and love is its crown. 
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in Freedom is submission to the best and fullest truth 

ns that can be known; yet it is also a recognition that 

truth is not fully known. 
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ARTS AND LETTERS 
HORACE E. HAMILTON 


My vitamin-fed pupil shuns the grace 

Of laborous letters, his dry years acrid 

By the Pierian spring, his odd thirsts slaked 
By the capsule of things, his tools of fact 
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Handy as miracle, automatic as face. 


His universe shrinks by jet and by space suit; 


QO am »*  — 


Pity and fear leap in the headline poetics 


-— 


Of horsepowered drivers, tragedy ex machina; 
The seven stages of man are a social security, 
Their moot worlds solved by a popular vote. 


Years view halloo this streamlined earth, 


QO 4 ® _J] pr™ Od 


Glassing through turnpikes the slice of life: 


es 
/—~~ 


Love is a juke-box; TV is sorrow; home is 


Q wpe 


Easier terms in subdivided plots; and lo I 
Offer a college of jobs at half life’s worth. t 


Data-armored, pain-saved, my man, my boy, 

Survey-wise by consumer poll, and sexual studies 
Of the fly, by what handbook should I plague you C 
With my archaic polyglot, while Heaven’s paved with f 
Statistics the experts concocted to save you? 














A CONTRAST IN DEMOCRATIC MEN: 
LINCOLN AND EMERSON 


DON M. WOLFE 


OF THE CHOICE SPIRITS emerging from the womb of American life 
in the 1840’s, no two strike the critic as more strange and dissimilar 
than Abraham Lincoln and Ralph Waldo Emerson. It is inconceivable 
that the same mother could have borne them, the same school nurtured 
them, the same community stamped their faces with its manners and 
customs. Lincoln shaped by the silences of the forest, the rollicking 
story-telling of the frontier, the clasp of the wrestler, the slash and bite 
of the axe, the drifting snow upon the cabin floor, the stalking of the 
bear, the grunting of the hogs, the ignominy of illegitimacy in his fam- 
ily. Emerson pressed from the mold of a diluted Puritanism, reared in 
Brahmin gentility, correct manners, tolling of church bells, clean linen, 
noble friends, the shadow of Harvard College, the gracious order, the 
expectations of a New England pregnant with intellectual life, rich in 
creative fervor. Emerson, like Dickens, complained of the American 
“fury of expectoration,” a fury common enough in Illinois but unthink- 
able in the drawing rooms of Concord. Mary Todd complained that 
Lincoln disliked soap, a grievance inconceivable in the mouth of Ellen 
Tucker or Lydia Jackson. Lincoln and Emerson, democrats both, living 
and thinking at remote poles and strange contradictions of the New 
World, one emerging from the milieu of frontier equality and frontier 
crudity, the other from the cumulative intellectual riches of New Eng- 
land’s Golden Age. As we read the pages of Tocqueville, it is easy to 
imagine the lanky, awkward form of Abraham Lincoln and a thousand 
of the same breed, if lesser genius. From the pages of Horace Mann, on 
the contrary, we catch a vision of men like Emerson shaped by great 
books and famous friends and visions of sages into highly organized 
and creative human beings. 

The face and frame of Abraham Lincoln bore mute testimony to the 
rough school of his boyhood, of a frontier life the delicate Emerson 
could not have survived more than a few winters. In Lincoln’s leathery 
face the sting of wind and rain, sun and snow; the long arms and thick 
shoulders, the years of labor as child and man, the swing of oar and 
axe and spade. At eleven a gangling, curious boy, tirelessly inquisitive, 
knocked to the ground by a father impatient of his questionings; at 
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seventeen a man as tall as the tallest axeman, his prowess the coin of 
neighborly esteem, his mind slow but tenacious. Until he reached the 
White House, he was a stranger to fatigue of mind or muscle. In him 
worked the pride and confidence of the frontier, a confidence evoked 
in spontaneous respect of his fellows, a confidence grown with his great 
height, his long arms, with the strong steady movements of the deter- 
mined laborer. In his face the long silent nights of his youth, the bed of 
cornhusks and leaves, the sputtering of the pine logs, the long thoughts 
in the forest silences. 

Shaped by contradictory forces, Emerson’s mind was early filled with 
visions, Lincoln’s with the harsh realities of a crude existence. His 
main thought currents Emerson borrowed from the masters; but Linc- 
oln distilled his own convictions in the deep recesses of his mind, trust- 
ing to life and a few great documents for the raw materials of his medi- 
tations. A rarity to Lincoln, books to Emerson were the breath of life; 
and while Emerson resolved the main riddles of life in ‘the honied 
head of Plato,” Lincoln thrust them one by one into the slow, sure mill 
of his daily reflections, superbly certain of its grindings, trusting no 
mind so profoundly as his own. If Lincoln ever read “Self-Reliance,” or 
drank of Emerson’s effervescent wine more than a single cup, he has 
left no record for his biographers; yet no man in American life was 
intellectually more self-reliant than the crude Abraham Lincoln. To 
the “iron string” of self-trust his heart vibrated from youth to death. 
“He was a close, persistent, continuous, and terrible thinker,” wrote 
Herndon; “he was self-reliant, self-helpful, self-trustful, never once 
doubting his own ability or power . . . Mr. Lincoln thought, at least he 
so acted, that there were no limitations to the endurance of his mental 
and vital forces.” At his death, insisted Herndon, he had by no means 
expanded the reaches of his intellectual powers. As a close critic of 
intellectual processes, Lincoln was constantly aware of his own superior 
gifts, an awareness he could not help but reveal. “It was his intellectual 
arrogance and unconscious assumption of superiority,” wrote John 
Hay, “that men like Chase and Sumner never could forgive.” 

In his pursuit of ultimate truth Emerson vaulted to the skies in one 
long leap, listening for the whisperings of the Universal Spirit; but 
Lincoln hugged the earth, his search cautious and skeptical, rooted to 
the sweep of the eye and the touch of the hand. “In order to believe,” 
wrote Herndon, “he must see and feel, and thrust his hand into the 
place. He must taste, smell, and handle before he had faith or even 
belief.” Unlike Emerson, Plato, and Coleridge, Lincoln arrived slowly 
and laboriously at generalizations, trusting, like Aristotle and Bacon, 
to the multitudinous and verifiable evidence of the sensory man. Emer- 
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son and Lincoln exemplify the difference between the theologian and 
the lawyer, the philosopher and the scientist, each gifted with occasional 
pre-eminent insight into a far country from his own, Lincoln into the 
the ideal, Emerson into the sharp realities of dollars, faces, and the 
mighty arms of a new machine age. On the essential contrast between 
the two natures, no one has spoken more fittingly than Herndon: “Em- 
erson had the genius of the spiritual and ideal; Lincoln had the genius 
of the real and the practical. Emerson lived high among the stars; Lin- 
coln lived low among men. Emerson dreamed; Lincoln acted. Emerson 
was intuitional; Lincoln reflective.” To Emerson the electrical messages 
of the Over-Soul bombarded men’s minds from the earliest infancy; to 
Lincoln truth was a trickle of light in the gloaming, a bright spurt of 
flame from a pine log after supper, after a long day of labor, hunger, 
and the thousand trivial tasks of a rough, primitive frontier. 

In their search for the true nature of man, Lincoln observed the 
senses, Emerson the working of the spirit. From boyhood, when he 
ascended tree stumps to repeat the preacher’s sermon to his brothers 
and sisters, Lincoln studied the faces before him. At a sally of humor 
they relaxed into grins; in the sweep of a story, their eyes never wavered. 
Their hearts unlocked; their minds opened. Like him, they hated vague- 
ness, generalities, heavy abstractions. “When a mere child,” he wrote, 
“I used to get irritated when anybody talked to me in a way that I 
could not understand.” Hearing the neighbors chat with his father, 
he would ponder over their words half the night, resolving their myster- 
ies “in language plain enough, as I thought, for any boy I knew to 
comprehend.” To the end of his life Lincoln spoke unerringly to the 
ignorant, the slothful, the axeman, the worker, the charwoman, point- 
ing his idea with his anecdotal magic, perennially aware of the sensory 
man. Who can forget his images of the slain whites of the Black Hawk 
War? “The red light of the morning sun was streaming upon them as 
they lay heads toward us on the ground. And every man had a round 
red spot on the top of his head about as big as a dollar where the red- 
skins had taken his scalp. It was frightful, but it was grotesque; and the 
red sunlight seemed to paint everything all over.” Unlike Lincoln in 
this passage, Emerson seldom descended to the imagery of realism; for 
the most part he blithely bypassed the psychology of the senses for the 
airy geography of ideas. His hearers loved his serene, noble counten- 
ance; but his transcendental shafts struck rafters and roof, not the 
minds and hearts of the average listener. What did Lincoln himself 
remember from Emerson’s lecture, apparently the only one he ever 
attended? Here is the record from the Journals: “Oh, Mr. Emerson, 
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I once heard you say in a lecture, that a Kentuckian seems to say by his 
air and manners, ‘Here am I; if you don’t like me, the worse for you.’” 

Fragile and sickly from his youth, his presence stamped with the reti- 
cence of Puritan gentility, Emerson absorbed an attitude toward women 
remote and strange to most frontiersmen of Lincoln’s breed. In the 
contradictory notions of the two great democrats about love and mar- 
riage, one may trace the many conflicts to come; one projecting the 
shadow of Puritan repressions to be magnificently delineated in The 
Scarlet Letter; the other anticipating the iconoclasm of Whitman, 
Stephen Crane, and Theodore Dreiser. To Emerson the sexual passions 
of man represented a distasteful remnant of his animal ancestry; to 
Lincoln, on the other hand, the same passions assumed in his mind a 
place of normality and inevitability. In his discussions of passion he 
accepted not the condemnations of the moralist, but the tacit appro- 
bation of the rough and vigorous frontiersman. 

If Lincoln’s robustness issued naturally from the rough strength of 
his body and the boisterous habits of the frontier, Emerson’s physical 
coldness was created inevitably enough by his weak constitution and the 
Puritan climate of his boyhood. In describing Thoreau, he delineated 
his own weakness: “I love Henry,” said one of his friends, “but I can- 
not like him; and as for taking his arm, I should as soon think of taking 
the arm of an elm tree.”” As Ludwig Lewisohn aptly observes, Emerson 
early lamented his own coldness. He was “born cold.” He lacked a 
“warm heart,” “animal spirits,” “the kind affections of a pigeon.” In 
a crowd he was uneasy, restless, aloof, shut out from the warm glow of 
the comradely circle. If in his youth Emerson himself had been “a 
watcher of windows, and studious of a glove, a veil, a ribbon, or the 
wheels of a carriage,” if he had been “all eye when one was present and 
all memory when one was gone,” he rejected as unwaveringly as Cotton 
Mather the sensual delights of love. The pleasures of physical love, he 
wrote, in his condemnation of Boccaccio, can be intense “only a few 
times in a lifetime.” Though a “bad regulator,” passion he acknowl- 
edged to be a “powerful spring.” This passion Emerson felt was a part 
of the chimpanzee in man, sure to disappear with the advance of evolu- 
tion; he bewailed the “deep sleep of the higher faculties of man.” If 
Emerson ever felt the harsh passion Lincoln describes so frankly, he 
has left no accessible record; the conclusion is inescapable that if he 
did feel it, it brought a surge of shame to his bosom; whereas to Lincoln, 
as to the average man of the frontier, the rough, almost impersonal, 
physical hunger fell upon him as normally and inevitably as the rain. 

Lincoln’s physical robustness, curbed as it was by a monotonous diet 
and deficient elimination, found expression in channels that to Emerson 
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were crude and vulgar. Many of his stories were shockingly frank and 
coarse; until the end of his life he was curiously insensitive to the inhibi- 
tions of refinement, his conceptions shaped by the rough manners of 
the frontier, the humor of the stage-coach, the village store, the hotel 
lobby, the courtroom intermission. To his friends, according to Hern- 
don, he did not hesitate to relieve his feelings by telling them ridiculous 
stories about himself, such as the night at the Cottenbarger home when, 
aroused by the daughter’s feet on his pillow, he caressed her legs and 
awakened her. The girl in turn aroused her mother and Lincoln, 
infinitely mortified by what the devil in him had done, hastened away 
the next morning while Cottenbarger was out of the house. When he 
was thirty years old, Lincoln asked Speed, in the vernacular of the day, 
where he could buy sexual release. With satisfaction imminent, how- 
ever, Lincoln found he did not have enough money and gently refused 
the prostitute’s offer of credit for her services. “I have seen women 
make advances and I have seen Lincoln refuse or reject them,” wrote 
Herndon. “Lincoln had terribly strong passions for women, could 
scarcely keep his hands off them, and yet he had honor and a strong 
will, and these enabled him to put out the fires of his terrible passion.” 

All this to Herndon was merely a matter of honest record, like the 
movements of Lincoln’s arms, the position of his feet on the platform, 
the high, thin pitch of his voice as he opened a speech. To Herndon 
the stature of Lincoln was irrevocably shaped by his genius for concen- 
tration, his unerring gauging of national forces, his infinite compassion, 
his timely utterance of the nation’s spiritual strivings. No stain of 
illegitimacy, thought Herndon, no coarseness, no uncouthness, could 
diminish the shadow of his hero over the long reaches of history. He 
was the greatest of all men since the Gallilean himself had walked the 
earth. Let all be told, nothing be hidden: let all men know the stains, 
the misery, the shrewdness, the sadness, the stormy passions of a great 
man’s soul. In the long reaches of history a man’s blunt hunger for 
flesh may slip into insignificance; but the address at Gettysburg rings 
on forever, telling with every phrase the magic of language and the 
premises, wise or foolish, of the American dream. 

Emerson’s impressions of Lincoln reveal at once his unerring grasp of 
essential superiority in a personality alien to his own. How alien he felt 
to one of Lincoln’s stamp, and how keenly he deplored traits unbecom- 
ing, as he thought, to the President’s office, one reads in the Journals. 
In 1860 Emerson, like most liberal New Englanders, was distressed 
when Lincoln won the nomination over Seward. In February, 1862, 
however, when Emerson met Lincoln at the White House, he swiftly 
tevised his original estimate. ‘The President impressed me more favour- 
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ably than I had hoped,” he wrote. “A frank, sincere, well-meaning man, 
with a lawyer’s habit of mind, good clear statement of his fact; cor. 
rect enough, not vulgar, as described, but with a sort of boyish cheer. 
fulness, or that kind of sincerity and jolly good meaning that our class 
meetings on Commencement Days show, in telling our old stories over, 
When he has made his remark, he looks up at you with great satisfac. 
tion, and shows all his white teeth, and laughs.”’ Thus, in a face-to-face 
appraisal, some of Emerson’s doubts dissolved. Though he did not 
recognize a great statesman, he liked the solid, salty man. But still he 
could not accustom himself to Lincoln’s lack of polish, whatever his 
talents. In 1863 he wrote, “We must accept the results of universal 
suffrage, and not try to make it appear that we can elect fine gentlmen. 
We shall have coarse men, with a fair chance of worth and manly 
ability, but not polite men.” Emerson deplored Lincoln’s lack of dig- 
nity. “You cannot refine Mr. Lincoln’s taste,’’ he wrote, “extend his 
horizon, or clear his judgment.” Why should a President cheapen 
himself by making a speech at every railroad station, getting into argu- 
ments with little men, writing letters to Horace Greeley, or run around 
town in a cab to frustrate the execution of a deserter? Such trivial 
actions Emerson thought unworthy of the President’s office. With his 
unfailing fairness, however, Emerson later qualified these impressions 
also. A man of mighty decisions cannot pause for the niceties of charm 
and culture. In such a man, meeting a crisis every hour, do not manners 
and appearance fall into insignificance? “He cannot palter, he cannot 
but carry a grace beyond his own, a dignity, by means of what he drops 
. . . all his pretension and trick, and arrives, of course, at a simplicity, 
which is the perfection of manners.” 

Though he at times deplored Lincoln’s polemic and like most New 
Englanders condemned Lincoln’s delay in issuing the Emancipation 
Proclamation, Emerson was full of praise for Lincoln when it was at 
last promulgated in September, 1862. He commended Lincoln as pos- 
sessing “so fair a mind that none ever listened so patiently to such 
extreme varieties of opinion.”” The Proclamation Emerson denominated 
as one of the great milestones of human liberty, along with the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the English Republic of 1648, and the passage of 
the English Reform Bill. By this time, two years after Lincoln’s election, 
Emerson was prepared to admit that “we have underestimated the 
capacity and virtue which the Divine Providence has made an instru 
ment of benefit so vast.” Lincoln, he added, “has been permitted to do 
more for America than any other American man. He is well entitled 
to the most indulgent construction. Forget all that we thought short- 
comings, every mistake, every delay.” Three years later, in his address 
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at Lincoln’s funeral services, held at Concord on April 19, 1865, Emer- 
son rendered a judgment of Lincoln filled with unerring tribute. His ill 
manners, his undignified comings and goings, were now forgotten. In 
his years at the White House, said Emerson, Lincoln’s overflowing 
good will had become a “noble humanity.” His humor and jocularity 
endeared him to men and helped him bear the racking strain of daily 
conference. If in manners he was deficient, in intelligence, and in co- 
ordination of talents and energy, he was superior. “In four years,” 
declared Emerson, “four years of battle days, — his endurance, his 
fertility of resources, his magnanimity, were sorely tried and never 
found wanting. There, by his courage, his justice, his even temper, his 
fertile counsel, his humanity, he stood a heroic figure in the centre of a 
heroic epoch.” 


JOSHUAS 


Austere appointment to desert sand. .. . 
Lot’s wife looked back! 


Joshuas talk across the wasted strand 
Fraternize with coyote and the native snake: 
Duly sentinelled, the crooked crutches 
Stiffen with an early breeze. . . . 

Theirs is a steady pulse 

Within a spirit land. 


BEULAH HUuISH SADLEIR 






























FOR MY BROTHERS AND MYSELF 


November now. The leaves are down like old 
doubloons (and myth) and I must treasure-hunt 
this wounded lion of a land no more, 

nor brother it with tears, nor be not bold 

to call death less than Death. Our house’s door 
is frozen silver (as a waterfront 

I dream, salt silver) with the nights. A squint 
like sleeplessness looks silver in the eyes 

of all my brothers, where the legend stops 

and sees itself, less danger — there is night 

and there is age, no more. From icy skies, 





we treasure-house ourselves with walls and light, 
no need of sea flight and no ambushed steps 
(the tides and seasons sing perhaps, perhaps) .... 


PETER B. WALSH 





DECEMBER WEATHER 


Now frostbite and premonitory sleet 

Inform the bone and breath of winter’s hurt; 
Didactic winds blow swift mortality 

Through city streets. A man walks warily, 
Remembering how, a little with each loss, 

Each lack, each year, he has felt himself disperse . . . 
Ashes to ashes... Yet his mind refuses 

Cold truth, and waits for spring’s resurgent forces. 





Mary ELIZABETH OSBORN 
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“THE SEAS ARE ALL CROSS’D”: WHITMAN 
ON AMERICA AND WORLD FREEDOM 


EGBERT S. OLIVER 


nN 1860 THE FIRST EMBASSY from the Shogun of Japan to the United 
I States crossed the Pacific Ocean and gave to millions of democracy- 
loving Americans an opportunity to gawk at, marvel over, and revel in 
the pomip and dress parade and authority of the Ancient East. The 
chief ambassador, Shimmi, headed a party of about four score persons, 
a vice-ambassador, a censor, minor officials, interpreters, three physi- 
cians, barbers, pike bearers, and various body servants and attendants. 

The group left Japan on February 13, stopped at the Hawaiian 
Islands and San Francisco, crossed the Isthmus of Panama by train, and 
sailed to New York for a brief pause before making the official entry 
to Washington. For seven weeks during late April, May, and early June 
the American press gave great attention to these visitors from another 
world. Washington, Baltimore, and Philadelphia poured out immense 
masses of humanity to catch glimpses of the representatives of the 
mysterious East and the ancient island kingdom which Commodore 
Perry had entered only a few years before. 

But the New York celebration and the Broadway parade was then, 
as now, the climax of the American visit. As one Japanese writer put 
it, they “were received with all that kindness of heart and freak of 
fancy could devise to honor and salute them.” The year 1860 did not 
provide the ticker-tape snowfall, but it did supply a rousing parade. 
Over half the city’s 800,000 population lined the streets, covered the 
housetops, jammed the windows, filled the temporary bleachers, and 
clung in the branches of trees, shouting their welcomes and waving 
flags, banners, and handkerchiefs or hats. All stores and shops were 
closed for the occasion and Japanese and American flags by the thou- 
sand gave a colorful, festive background to such banners as “The 
Jubilee of the World is at Hand” and “Freedom for the World.” 

The expectant city waited for hours while the New York dignitaries 
dined and wined the important guests out in the harbor. A cannon 
salute greeted the landing of the party. Sixty-five open carriages were 
waiting to carry the visitors and their hosts. Seven thousand bright 
uniformed militiamen and the New York police force furnished an 
escort. Every band in the country played “Hail, Columbia.” The 
visiting ambassador was three hours in getting from the Battery to 
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Union Square. Here was an American welcome to the East, a genuine 
Broadway pageant. 

One of the American spectators on that memorable occasion was 
Walt Whitman. He was seeing the rising sun, the beginning of a new 
day in the world. This Broadway pageant to him was symbolic of the 
destiny of history, for to America, at last, the Orient had come. Here, 
indeed, in Whitman’s eyes was a day to set apart, and he wrote his 
richly imaged poem “The Broadway Pageant,” raising his voice as one 
joining the ranks of the chanters of the essential harmony in the world, 
the union of the East and the West. 

Whitman, like the other spectators, curiously gazed upon 


the swart-cheek’d two-sworded envoys, 
Leaning back in their open barouches, bare-headed, impassive . . . 


He, too, was interested in the pomp and display, the thunder-cracking, 
fire-flashing guns saluting, in the name of the new democracy, the 
envoys of the ancient feudal East; the myriad flags flying from the 
forested masts in the harbor; the pennant-hung streets and the fes- 
tooned windows dressed with gay colors; and the crowds of people — 
tens of thousands of eyes all focused on the guests from the far islands. 

Here were the antipodes come together, meeting in the shaded streets 
of Manhattan. Here, for Whitman, was more than the Nippon envoys 
come over the Western sea: here was the Orient, the East, “The nest of 
languages, the bequeather of poems, . . . the race of Brahma.” Here 
appears the lithe and silent Hindoo, “the murky night-morning of won- 
der and fable inscrutable,” the Asiatic continent itself — all these and 
more are in the pageant-procession, bringing together the East and 
the West, remaking the geography of the world. Here was the answer 
that had awaited thousands of years. 

In an outburst of prophetic imagination of which few people then 
living would have been capable (and many now living do not yet see) 
Whitman threw into one of his free-flowing poetic paragraphs his 
analysis of what the young American democracy, the fount and be- 
stower of liberty, was facing from its Western golden shores. The 
countries there with their massed millions of population are curiously 
here also. There is no Chinese wall of separation, but from this day 
commencing the renewed Asia and the reborn races and the New 
World are woven together and united. And Whitman, with the kind 
of inclusiveness which marks many of his American poems, calls the 
roll of Asia and extends his warm-hearted grasp of fellowship. 

The swarming market places, the temples with bronze idols, Brahmin, 
lama, mandarin, farmer, fisherman, mechanic, dancing girl and singing 
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girl, mystic and emperor, Confucius himself, the great poets, all castes, 
crowding up from all directions, from Tibet, from the four great rivers 
of China, from Malaysia and the islands — all these, and more, “are 
seiz’d by me, and I am seiz’d by them, and friendlily held by them.” 

Here is American democracy in the middle, between the two oceans, 
well poised, where it shall remain for thousands and thousands of years, 
welcoming from the one side the nobles of Asia and from the other side 
the eldest son of the queen of England. The world is enclosed: it is a 
circle — not yet entirely united — “The box lid is but perceptibly 
open’d, nevertheless the perfume pours copiously out of the whole 
box.” The venerable Asia, the all-mother, has come, Whitman says, 
giving a word of warning and entreaty to his countrymen: 


Bend your proud neck to the long-off mother now sending 
messages over the archipelagoes to you, 
Bend your proud neck low for once, young Libertad. 


The oldest idea connected with America is that of a route to unite 
it with the Orient — a passage to India. Not only Columbus, but also 
Hudson, and Lewis and Clark, and John Jacob Astor, and John C. Fre- 
mont were interested in that elusive passage to the fabled wealth and 
mystery of the East. This dream of some highway to Asia across Amer- 
ica — whether by horseback, wagon, boat, or railroad — was a domi- 
nant idea for three generations of Americans who faced westward 
before the golden spike was driven at Promontory, Utah, in 1869, unit- 
ing the Atlantic and Pacific by rail. 

Timothy Dwight not only could write of inhaling, “from proud 
Nanking, a sip of tea,” but, more important, he could, in the first dec- 
ade of the new nation’s life, see the two antipodal cultures. In his 
vision of commerce on the Pacific in “Greenfield Hill,” written in 1787 
and published in 1794, Dwight says that “the starr’d ensign [shall] 
court Korean gales.” (Is this the earliest mention of Korea in American 
literature?) The new spirit of the new day shall extend over Asia, 


Man link to man; with bosom bosom twine; 
And one great bond the house of Adam join. 


Philip Freneau was interested in the westward thrust of man’s vision 
and wrote of the new day coming similar to “those days of felicity . . . 
which are so beautifully described by the prophetic sages of ancient 
times.”” Thomas Jefferson at one time drew up plans for an approach to 
the Pacific Northwest by going eastward through Siberia. He intended 
that the adventurous explorer John Ledyard, of Connecticut, should 
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undertake this exploratory journey. Jefferson also instructed Meri- 
wether Lewis for his overland journey to Oregon and the Pacific: 

The object of your mission is to explore the Missouri river, and such principal 
streams of it as, by its course and communication with the waters of the Pacific 


Ocean, may offer the most direct and practicable communication across this 
continent, for the purposes of commerce. 


When it was demonstrated in 1823 that wagons could be driven to 
Oregon, Caleb Atwater of Ohio declared, “That will be the route to 
China within fifty years from this time.” 

Thomas Hart Benton, for decades the United States senator from 
Missouri, clamored most persistently for federal attention to the possi- 
bilities of transcontinental traffic. However, he had his roots so firmly 
fixed in the mid-American river systems that he thought only in terms 
of water travel. He thought that the Arkansas, Platte, Yellowstone, and 
Missouri rivers could in some way be connected by canals across the 
Rocky Mountains to the rivers emptying into the Pacific, to establish 
“lines of communication with eastern Asia, and channels for that rich 
commerce which, for forty centuries, has created so much wealth and 
power wherever it has flowed.” Benton insisted that the American 
transcontinental route to the Orient would become the European route 
also and that the commerce of the world would thus flow across this 
continent. Nowhere, he maintained, had that commerce of the East 
flowed without bringing with it not only wealth but also high attain- 
ments in arts, letters, and science. 

Asa Whitney, an American business man who spent six years be- 
tween 1838 and 1844 in the Orient as a mercantile agent, acquiring 
wealth in the process, devoted himself to fostering a transcontinental 
railroad as an adjunct to Asiatic trade. He, too, saw America as the 
mid-link in the united world: “Here we stand forever; we reach out one 
hand to all Asia, and the other to all Europe.” 

William Gilpin, a rhapsodic Westerner, also saw the Pacific railway 
as an invaluable link in the cultural development of the world: 

The untransacted destiny of the American people is to subdue the continent — 
to rush over this vast field to the Pacific Ocean — to animate the many hundred 
millions of its people, and to cheer them upward . . .—to teach old nations a 
new civilization . . .—to perfect science — to emblazon history with the con- 
quest of peace . . .—to unite the world in one social family — to dissolve the 


spell of tyranny and exalt charity —to absolve the curse that weighs down 
humanity, and to shed blessings round the world! 


Herman Melville said that it was California that first brought the 
Pacific Ocean home to the great body of Anglo-Saxons. Certainly the 
“flashing and golden pageant of California” held Walt Whitman's 
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attention as he chanted the “Song of the Redwood-Tree” and envi- 
sioned “a swarming and busy race settling and organizing everywhere” 
and establishing a bond of peaceful commerce “to India and China and 
Australia and the thousand island paradises of the Pacific.” In the 
“Song of the Exposition” this image was continued until he saw “This 
earth all spann’d with iron rails, with lines of steamships threading 
every sea, our own rondure, the current globe.” 

In the decade which included the American Civil War, America and 
the world were stirring into a new and broader consciousness in which 
the techniques of industrial civilization as though with myriad tiny 
threads were weaving the web of destiny. Walt Whitman, in the midst 
of it, bare-throated and open-handed, stood ready to salute the world 
(“Salut au Monde!”’) : 


What widens within you Walt Whitman? ... 

What climes? what persons and cities are here? ... 
Within me latitude widens, longitude lengthens, 

Asia, Africa, Europe, are to the East... 

Within me zones, seas, cataracts, forests, volcanoes, groups, 
Malaysia, Polynesia, and the great West Indian islands. 


He asks, “What do you hear Walt Whitman? What do you see Walt 
Whitman?” And he answers that he saw all of the rising multitudes 
of the earth, the individuals which make up the human family, and he 
_ And I salute all the inhabitants of the earth... . 
Health to you! good will to you all, from me and 
America sent! 
Each of us inevitable, 
Each of us limitless — each of us with his or her 
right upon the earth, 
Each of us allow’d the eternal purports of the earth, 
Each of us here as divinely as any is here. 


This new world of Whitman’s vision is analyzed again in “Years of 
the Modern,” where the restive earth confronts the new era. Not 
America alone but also other nations united under Liberty’s banner are 
preparing — 


I see tremendous entrances and exits, new combinations, 
the solidarity of races, 

I see that force advancing with irresistible power on 
the world’s stage, .. . 

I see Freedom, completely arm’d and victorious and very 
haughty, with Law on one side and Peace on the other, 

A stupendous trio all issuing forth against the idea of caste. 
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The years of the modern are the time of the energetic average man, 


His daring foot is on land and sea everywhere, . . 

With the steamship, the electric telegraph, the 
newspaper, . . 

With these and the world-spreading factories he 
interlinks all geography, all lands; 

What whispers are these O lands, running ahead of 
you, passing under the seas? 

Are all nations communing? is there going to be but 
one heart to the globe? 

Is humanity forming en-masse? for lo, tyrants tremble, 
crowns grow dim, 

The earth, restive, confronts the new era. ... 


To America — the United States — he gives pre-eminent place in 
the new world vision. Whitman was filled with the buoyantly opti- 
mistic humanitarian spirit of America, where the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution, the Bill of Rights had lighted a torch of 
liberty to burn as a signal to the world. America was the pioneer in 
freedom, in liberty, in the place and dignity of the common man. Amer- 
ica must be sure of itself, careful and steady, for the sake of the whole 
world. 

Herman Melville, who was born in the same year as Whitman and 
grew to manhood on Manhattan Island, neighboring Whitman’s Long 
Island, gave emphatic expression to this importance of American politi- 
cal leadership to the rest of the world. Chapter thirty-six of White- 
Jacket is a remarkable literary expression of the American political 
dream realizing itself in world freedom: 

There are occasions when it is for America to make precedents, and not to obey 
them. We should, if possible, prove a teacher to posterity. ... 


We Americans are the peculiar chosen people —the Israel of our time; we 
bear the ark of the liberties of the world. ... God has predestinated, mankind 
expects, great things from our race; .. . we are the pioneers of the world;... 
Long enough have we been sceptics with regard to ourselves, and doubted 
whether, indeed, the political Messiah had come. But he has come in us, if we 
would but give utterance to his promptings. And let us always remember that 
with ourselves, almost for the first time in the history of the earth, national 
selfishness is unbounded philanthropy; for we cannot do a good to America, but 
we give alms to the world. 


Here is the crux of the matter as Melville, Whitman, and many an- 
other American saw it; the United States, with its concept and practice 
of freedom, was the political Messiah of the world. Whitman fre 
quently voiced this idea of America’s piloting the world toward the 
great goal. The states must rise “as a strong bird on pinions free” so 
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that “venerable priestly Asia” may profit by its trail breaking. In “Thou 
Mother with Thy Equal Brood” he declares, 


Sail, sail thy best, ship of Democracy, 
Of value is thy freight, ’tis not the Present only, 
The Past is also stored in thee, 
Thou holdest not the venture of thyself alone, not 
of the Western continent alone, 
Earth’s résumé entire floats on thy keel O ship... ; 
Steer then with good strong hand and wary eye 
O helmsman, thou carriest great companions, 
Venerable priestly Asia sails this day with thee, 
And royal feudal Europe sails with thee. 


In the “Song of the Broad-Axe” the axe, the symbol of the working 
man’s tool in clearing the earth and building the cities, rising out of the 
dignity of free labor, cleanses the blood from the axe of the ancient 
headsman, the symbol of man’s degradation and man’s inhuman tyr- 
anny. 

I see the headsman withdraw and become useless, 

I see the scaffold untrodden and mouldy, I see no 
longer any axe upon it, 

I see the mighty and friendly emblem of the power of 
my own race, the newest, largest race. 


This latter use of the word race, need anyone be warned, is not race 
in any ethnic sense, but rather the “cutters down of wood,” the working 
men of mankind, the shape of humanity formed out of democracy. In 
“Song of the Redwood-Tree” he sees “In this new world, long in the 
preparation,” 
. . . the genius of the modern, child of the real 
and ideal, 
Clearing the ground for broad humanity, the true 
America, heir of the past so grand, 
To build a grander future. 


Essential to building this grander future — whether Whitman were 
thinking at the moment of the union of states or of the grand ordure, 
the world — was the dignity, the worth, the recognition of the indi- 
vidual, as in “By Blue Ontario’s Shore”: 


Underneath all, individuals, 

I swear nothing is good to me now that ignores 
individuals, 

The American compact is altogether with individuals, .. . 

The whole theory of the universe is directed unerringly 
to one single individual — namely to You. 
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And, to complete Whitman’s picture of the place America inevitably 
holds in the making of that great new era when Freedom, Law, and 
Peace — all recognizing the place and importance of the individual — 
would as an invulnerable trio encircle the earth, consider his little poem 
on an American election, “Election Day, November, 1884.” To make 
Whitman’s confidence and assurance the more solid, one should recall 
that the election was not one to make Americans proud. It followed 
a period of dirty, bawdy campaigning amid cries of “Rum, Romanism, 
and Rebellion.” Yet Whitman, above all that, could see the millions 
of free individuals, unchallenged, marking their choices, with the assur- 
ance that their combined will would be established. That is the wonder 
and the glory, the most powerful scene the Western World can show. 
Not Niagara, the Colorado Canyon, Yosemite, not mountain, or river 
or natural wonder can compare with America’s choosing day — the act 
itself of choosing, the coming into being of this great instrument and 
power, this expression of freedom, through law, with peace — the final 
snowflakes of votes falling, the swordless, peaceful conflict expressing 
the choice of all. “It serves to purify — while the heart pants, life 
glows.” 

As the arrival of the Japanese embassy in New York in 1860 stirred 
Whitman to the new vision of the Occident and the Orient being 
brought together across the Pacific Ocean and gave him glimpses of a 
harmonious world of democratic nations, so ten years later the concate- 
nation of three dramatic events in the making of that new and more 
united world stimulated one of his greatest poetic expressions in “Pass- 
age to India.” The Old World of Europe was united to the East by the 
Suez Canal; the new American continent was spanned by rail, when 
the Central Pacific and the Union Pacific met at Promontory, Utah, the 
last rails being laid in place by pigtailed emigrants from Old Cathay; 
and the “eloquent gentle wires,” the Atlantic cable, was laid. Whitman 
was as always attracted by the pageantry inherent in such momentous 
occasions, the historic realization of the “unloos’d dreams,” but in this 
great poem he had small use for contemporary spectacle. He saw the 
present world as but a growth out of the past and here his vision tried 
to encompass the unfolding past and project the future. It was a large 
and magnificent idea sweeping over the centuries and across continents, 
connecting the myths and fables of old Asia and Africa, the deep diving 
bibles and wise religions with the great achievements of engineers and 
light-bringing science. 

From the gardens of Asia came Adam and Eve, their descendants 
moving across the world as mankind surged westward, even to our own 
day when the drive over the American plains toward the ancient lands 
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was bringing the circle of the world into one whole, thereby fulfilling 
what now seems to have been God’s purpose from the beginning. 
After the seas are all cross’d, (as they seem already 
cross’d, ) 


After the great captains and engineers have accomplish’d 
their work, ... 


Finally shall come the poet worthy that name, 
The true son of God shall come singing his songs. 


This “true son of God” shall absolutely fuse Nature and man, until 
fragmentation shall be replaced by the fused, and the disjointed shall 
give way to the joined. The gifts and insight and splendor of old occult 
Brahma and the tender and junior Buddha, China’s wisdom and the 
imaginative wonder of Persia and Arabia —all, all shall find their 
place when 


All these separations and gaps shall be taken up and 
hook’d and link’d together, 

The whole earth, this cold, impassive, voiceless earth 
shall be completely justified. 


This is the hope Whitman had, buoyantly optimistic and mystical, a 
generation before the Wright brothers and three generations before 
Willkie flew over the blue yonder into a dream of one world. Whit- 
man’s is the mystical, spiritual vision of the poet and not the practical 
blueprint of the diplomat. Like the saint and the religious prophet he 
saw how the world had come to the place in history where the westward 
thrust had carried around the whole globe, with the road between 
Europe and Asia crossing the western hemisphere. The United States 
on the highroad of the world furnished that essential and inevitable 
ingredient, the free individual. This has been God’s intent. This is 
the course of history. 

Lo, soul, seest thou not God’s purpose from the first? 

The earth to be spann’d, connected by network, 

The races, neighbors, to marry and be given in marriage, 


The oceans to be cross’d, the distant brought near, 
The lands to be welded together. 


It was never a part of Whitman’s nature to say, “Better fifty years of 
Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” This mystical American democrat 
was a spokesman for the new day being born. He felt the American 
sense of destiny which was impelling it westward over the continent 
and confronting the Pacific, but more than his fellows he sensed the 
intangible value involved in the merging of cultures. He understood 
that there is something that does not like a wall — or an iron curtain, 
or a bamboo curtain — and tries to shake it down. He feared that the 
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era of worldwide wars might be upon man, and yet he pointed toward 
the balanced trinity, the free individual, in orderly society, under God, 
exemplifying freedom, law, and peace. 

Man’s passage is outward to more than India. The way may be 
hazardous and beset with dangers and be far from clear, but over the 
dark seas of tomorrow those shores are calling. 

Passage to you, your shores, ye aged fierce enigmas! 

Passage to you, to mastership of you, ye strangling 
problems! 

You, strew’d with the wreck of skeletons, that, living, 
never reach’d you. 


Though there have been wrecks, and may yet be more wrecks, man can 
only go forward from where the world is, sailing outward. Whitman’s 
final word, in this poem, and also in his word to the world, is to cease 
the cautious, fearsome fumbling and to sail forward. Hoist anchor! 
Cut the hawsers! Sail forth! Steer for the deep waters only. 

‘Are they not all the seas of God?” 
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YOU NEVER CAN TELL: G. B. SHAW 
REVIEWED 


LOUIS O. COXE 


age AND ARTISTS generally must be in love with reality. Human- 
ity, higher in the scale than animals and therefore incapable of 
total unself-consciousness, must strive for that totality of experience 
that only complete self-consciousness can give. For the stuff of life is 
Action, Experience, as it is of art, yet by means of art alone can we 
participate fully and with absolute awareness the very while we are 
experiencing. Obviously those who experience nothing or derive noth- 
ing from experience have little notion of reality, for true reality is the 
experience of it — nothing less — and hence the writer, if he is to be 
called great (whatever that means) must be in love with reality — must 
provide for us as readers an experience of reality that brings into play 
all the resources of mind, sense, and spirit. 

The art closest to the actual world of people, things and experience is, 
of course, the drama. If drama is not active, direct and empirical, it is 
nothing, and the dramatist who has no direct contact with a stage, 
actors and the problems they involve creates no dramas. I do not mean 
by this, as I shall make plain, that Naturalism or Realism forms the 
basis of every successful play, though in a sense I do mean exactly that; 
what is crucial here is that we realize how close drama must be to life, 
which is of course why it so often dates hopelessly. Where, for example, 
is Sir Arthur Wing Pinero, William Archer’s candidate for immortal- 
ity?’ How many of us would rapturously hail a revival of Dion Bouci- 
cault’s London Assurance, of Barrie’s The Admirable Crichton, of 
Odets’ Waiting For Lefty? They mirrored their times, certainly, but, 
the substance gone, can the image of it remain? Yet when the drama 
does not date, when the substance of the time is imperishable and the 
image of it both just and profound, as in Etherege’s The Man of Mode 
or in Sean O’Casey’s The Plough and the Stars, how vital and potent 
above the other literary forms it seems to most of us — how robust, 
crowded, and above all things, Conscious. 

It is this extension of consciousness that the greatest dramatists and 
writers in general strive to effect, and in many cases their efforts to this 
end concern themselves with the eternal problem of Appearance and 
Reality, most particularly manifested in the exposure of humbug, de- 
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ceit and hypocrisy, wherever found. And the good dramatist finds 
them everywhere. Why not? The discrepancy between Seeming and 
Being, between the Ideal and the Actual, finds constant expression in 
most good work (and much bad): in Measure for Measure, in just 
about all poetry, in Conrad’s Nostromo, in James Gould Cozzens’ 
Guard of Honor, as well as in the works of Truman Capote and Mickey 
Spillane. If this is to imply that the great artists are preéminently great 
moralists, such implication is scarcely unprecedented; it is precisely 
because the dramatist shows morals and mores in action that he is so 
potent a force for good or evil in the moral realm. One need only read, 
or better, see a play or two by Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Wycherly, 
Congreve to find the line that leads to Shaw. As Shaw himself says, he 
stands on Shakespeare’s shoulders, though many of us would perhaps 
see a closer tie with other more nearly contemporary playwrights. Too 
often we look at the work of men like Congreve and the Restoration 
dramatists in general, to give only one example, as either a pernicious 
mirroring of a licentious age or else as an amoral fantasy conjured up 
from a never-never land where all men are handsome and all the 
girls are game. Similarly, we have a tendency to think of Shaw as that 
rapidly obsolescing radical or as old George Bernard Shaw the prank- 
ster and buffoon. Why is it that these illusions arise and perpetuate 
themselves? Why do we continue, when the plays are before us, to 
enjoy the entertainment without ever giving to the play itself that trib- 
ute of total consciousness both a Congreve and a Shaw demand? Why 
will we not take them seriously? 

Obviously, because we like to keep things simple. We want the direct 
approach of solemnity or of yaks and boffs or of sentimental empathy 
unalloyed. This the best playwrights will not allow. In The Way of the 
World, for example, Congreve forbids us the easy way of identification 
with hero or heroine while we hiss the villain and weep for his wicked 
deeds: the elements of good-and-evil are mingled: thus the hypocrite 
Fainall at first seems to us the man of true wit, as Witwoud seems the 
delightful humorist, the real card. Only gradually do we begin to see 
how man’s ego has worked in these folk with pride to warp nature, to 
give to each character certain affected airs, so that in the end we observe 
that only Millamant and Mirabell have been able to preserve integrity 
and spirit and essential grace despite the corrupting influence of the 
world. Despite? No, perhaps indeed because of the world. For in their 
delicate maneuvering whereby they come close to destruction yet always 
beautifully escape lies the fascination of the play and Congreve’s moral- 
ity and aesthetic. No morality and no art without risks; that seems 
to be much of the point. Millamant and Mirabell go their way and 
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achieve and deserve one another because of their fine sense that life 
consists in taking chances and in outmaneuvering the world while they 
flirt with it. A dangerous game, yet how exciting and stimulating — 
how wholly conscious, not for children or the naive. With open eyes 
and minds these folk accept the facts of existence without cynicism or 
gullibility; they accept but do not truckle. Their very acceptance, the 
while they remain essentially uninvolved, represents their triumph and 
Congreve’s, artistically and morally. 

All this is in the tradition. This is Prospero in The Tempest. From 
another aspect, we see the same concern in Jonson’s Volpone and 
Wycherly’s The Country Wife. In the latter play one is struck by the 
repetition of the word “affectation”; the characters affect a wit or a 
sense of honor or virtue they do not have. Horner, the terror of hus- 
bands, affects impotence in order to cuckold husbands. The world 
corrupts those who have neither the inherent grace nor the acquired 
character to outmaneuver or resist. So with Jonson, in Volpone, the 
world comes before us as lust, naked and brutal, debasing and deform- 
ing at large. And all the characters of these playrights, Jonson’s, Con- 
greve’s, Wycherly’s, when they suffer defeat, do so as the victims of 
their own self-deception, their affectations, their false humors, their 
lusts. 

And of course lust is manifold. Sexuality is the commonest device 
the drama has known; yet Jonson gives us others: lust for power and 
tiches, for reputation or for notoriety. Congreve shows us similar as- 
pects of lust in Witwoud, Fainall and Lady Wishfort. Always the root 
of lust is self-deception and its fruit depravity. Above all, these play- 
wrights see that behind the desire to deceive and be deceived lies the 
urge to avoid reality, to turn the self into something it can not in nature 
be, and always the result is ruin and chaos. The tradition is as old as 
great art itself, and Shaw belongs very clearly at the center of it. Has 
he not told us how he cribbed his plots from anywhere and borrowed 
wholesale from Dickens? More than this, however, he has taken his 
morality direct from the masters of drama in the English tradition. His 
philosophy, of course, his social and political beliefs are easy to trace, 
since Shaw himself spreads the record before us in the prefaces and in 
such abstract documentaries as his Back to Methuselah cycle. Clearly, 
Bergson and Nietzsche and William Blake have had a hand in the 
forming of Shaw’s mind and purpose: Bergson’s élan vital is Shaw’s 
Creative Evolution, the doctrine of spiritual growth which Shaw con- 
siders the new religion. John Tanner’s “Revolutionist’s Handbook” in 
Man and Superman recalls Blake’s “Proverbs of Hell” as the play itself 
reminds of Nietzsche. Few playwrights have had the knowledge and 
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sense of the past that Shaw had, nor can we imagine social and moral 
criticism of any real cogency that has no basis in an acute sense of his. 
tory. The prologue to Caesar and Cleopatra alone makes this clear: 
our business is with present and future yet there can be neither aware- 
ness nor intelligence of them if we will not consider and try to cope with 
our history. Only in such an effort can we live, become part of the life 
force, become capable of metaphysical truth. Knowledge of the self and 
of the world of the self: these we must have if the life force is not to 
pass us by and evolve another species. We can no longer be content to 
“banish mind from the universe,” to use the phrase of Samuel Butler’s 
that Shaw was so fond of quoting. 


Well, you can corner me smartly enough now and anticipate my 
conclusion: great books must be in the tradition and particularly in the 
tradition of morality that has informed drama from early times. Most 
Shavians are aware of Shaw’s strictures on Shakespeare and of his ap- 
parently absurd comparisons of himself with the great Bard, yet when 
Shaw comes down to Shakespeare one sees what he means well enough: 
He means that Bardolatry and Shakespeare are two quite different 
things: That Shaw loves the Shakespeare who is the Master of Reality. 

The correspondence is easier to hit on than one might suppose: each 
refuses to fall slave to opinions, to abstract ideas, refuses to become 
“a pet lamb in a sentimental farce.” To the best poets and dramatists, 
full-blooded life provides the moral, the problem and the solution. John 
Tanner, Joan, Caesar—call the roll of the Shavian heroes and heroines, 
those folk who possess “the evolutionary appetite,” who are wholly 
caught up in the life force: all know this élan vital, this love affair with 
reality. Appearance and reality, seeming and being. Is not that the key 
to much of Shakespeare? To Hamlet and Troilus and Cressida and 
Measure for Measure? In the latter play, the Duke would know “what 
our seemers be,” as Hamlet, rejecting Horatio’s rebuke that “‘twere to 
consider too curiously to consider so” replies, “No, faith, not a jot.” 
You remember the scene — by Ophelia’s grave, Hamlet holding the 
skull of Yorick, the reality, and saying “Get you to my lady’s chamber 
and tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to this favor she must come.” 
And then speculating that the dust of Alexander might stop up a bung: 
hole. We call this morbid, perhaps, yet it is of a piece with that vision 
of reality reduced to its constituents which we find in Jonson’s comedies, 
in the fierce sexualities of Wycherly, in the naked vision of human mo 
tives and self-deception expressed in John de Stogumber’s cruelty in 
Saint Joan. Throughout Shaw’s plays we feel constantly the pressure of 
reality on illusion, whether it take comic form in the silly romantic 
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notions turned topsy-turvy in Arms and the Man or near-tragic scope 
in the exploding of self-deception in Heartbreak House. Shaw lusts to 
know and to show what our seemers be, and he will consider as curi- 
ously as he in nature can to find out, and then to dramatize what he 
finds. 

II 


What is new about this? Why seems it so particular with Shaw? 
Shaw knows not Seems; he makes the very tissue and texture of his work 
of that material we find throughout the best English drama — Shake- 
speare, Ben Jonson, Congreve, Wycherly. Yet clearly Shaw’s genius 
is more allied to that of Congreve or of Jonson — or in his own view 
that of Moliére; for Shaw is an abstract thinker as well as an artist, and 
the rationale of his work is propaganda of one sort or another. And 
here we could add that the prototype of Shaw, more than any of the 
playwrights mentioned, might well be Dickens, whom Shaw admired 
and copied. Propaganda, caricature, excess, epic sweep — we associate 
these qualities with Dickens and we can easily do the same with Shaw 
provided we understand that he controls his art better and has the more 
perfect sense of reality. Yet the basis of the resemblance goes deep, even 
to the profound source of energy in all literature, namely motion. The 
drama has as its purpose, Revelation, as its vehicle, Motion, and of the 
motions possible to it Speech is the most important, a fact that present- 
day playwrights seem to have forgotten if they ever knew it. As in 
Dickens’s novels, motion in Shaw’s plays is outward, is centrifugal 
rather than centripetal, moving outward to a circumference of meaning 
which though finite is unbounded. The Idea is the igniter, lighting off 
the boilers which create the head of steam — the power and movement 
of the play. So of course Shaw puts the central meanings, the essential 
didacticism, in the Prefaces and then sets his play in motion with the 
propagandist idea, driving it towards the circumference. He knows 
perfectly well that he can attract into his orbit only those people who 
enjoy life; equally he knows that to attract them he must make them 
enjoy aspects of life not commonly associated with enjoyment. Hence 
Shaw the Buffoon in the popular press, Shaw the writer of successful 
movie scenarios. And he knocks us out, with his Enery Igginses and 
Snobby Prices, as Dickens does with his Sam Wellers and Rev. Chad- 
bands. Oh, yes, they are both a couple of cards. 

Well, how about this Motion in drama? We see clearly enough what 
it is in Congreve, say, in The Way of the World, where all the move- 
ment glides in and out, brings characters together, separates them, holds 
the group in delicate equipoise a moment, then scatters it to prepare for 
anew combining. So it is with Moliére in The Misanthrope. And Shaw 
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can better such instruction. Notice how, in You Never Can Tell, 
people move on and off stage, combine, move away, re-form. The final 
scene, for example, in which attention shifts from a single character 
to a group, while people move on and off — Bohun, Walter, Dolly and 
Phil. Or, the luncheon scene, the ballet of waiters. Plenty of move- 
ment. Yet essentially — and those who have seen the recent production 
of Don Juan in Hell will be well aware of this — the motion arises 
from talk, from language as action, from the interplay of idea with ex- 
pression, from the reversals and combinings of speech. And always in 
a situation — always with an eye to the one speaking, the ones spoken 
to, and the general temper of the moment. And such a prose — easy, 
virile, economical, speech recognizably speakable yet how much we wish 
we could speak like that! For the duration of the play, we do indeed 
speak like that; we become for the moment the completely aware crea- 
tures Shaw demands that we become, using our full capacity for enjoy- 
ment, understanding, criticism, while we experience to the full. How 
far this is from the moving picture, the soap opera, the drama of Ten- 
nessee Williams, the one demand of which is that we abandon entirely 
any cerebration and simply turn ourselves into the particular hero or 
heroine. No, Shaw will have none of that. He positively forces us to 
remain ourselves while he elevates those selves and pushes us out of 
familiar responses and patterns of experience into new environments 
where the only familiar landmarks are the forms of Shaw’s own art. 
The movement is centrifugal. It starts outside the plays themselves 
with the prefaces and goes beyond the conceptual or didactic in the 
dramaturgy itself. Like Jonson, like Congreve, like Dickens, Shaw starts 
with a set of ideas or, purportedly, a specific social question, and then 
uses this as a symbol that ramifies as the play gathers force. So it is 
with his characters: they move from the specific type to the general 
human being, become as it were moral images of human nature under 
certain stresses. Thus Crampton, in You Never Can Tell, moves from 
a caricature of the sour old puritan to a witty image of the unlovely 
person needing love; “William” the Waiter from the typical Jeeves-of- 
all-work to the perfect symbol of social ease and adjustment; Gloria 
from the type of the strong-minded beauty to a perfect image of young 
womanhood suddenly shown her essential vulnerability and instinctual 
nature. And of course the play seems like a bowling alley during a hard 
evening — all those pins eternally being set up and as surely knocked 
down again, as though the whole drama were a trope for life itself. 
How Shaw refined this method the inveterate Shavian knows: how in 
Heartbreak House the image is one of sheer destruction, of stripping 
bare. Every single blessed soul is stripped as naked as a jaybird and 
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must recognize its own awkward bare humanity. We must go a long 
way from teasing comic reversal to serious stripping, yet the motion in 
both cases is the same: from illusion to reality, from the center outward, 
from the particular to the general. Yet Shaw does not avoid the center. 
He knows, to use Eliot’s verse, that “there the dance is, at the still 
point of the turning world.” The moral images, the circumambient 
trope, must preserve reality in the situation, the temper of the scene, 
and in the specific nature of the moral problem that arises from the 
social one. 

Yet such comment might indicate that Shaw is a kind of Ibsen with 
an English or a Dublin accent. What about the humor, the farcical 
element, the sheer theatrical corn so basic to Shaw’s work? We are told 
too often that this is just the old maestro sugaring the pill of doctrine 
and didacticism — throwing a fish to the animals so that they will swal- 
low the cerebral sauce. Nonsense. Anybody who has a reasonably 
adult acquaintance with the theater knows that while this is a common 
theory it has one severe drawback: it doesn’t work. You simply cannot 
mix genres in the drama and expect an unmixed success. I refer any 
doubters to the modern musical comedy (sic) where we find pathos, 
farce, song-and-dance, arty ballet and sermon all together in a mish- 
mash pleasing to the tired executive but almost unbearably irritating to 
the adult. What is vital here is the question of tone on the one hand 
and on the other that of the artist’s essential seriousness; in fine, 
whether or not he has a genuine subject. 

In Shaw’s more imposing plays one thing emerges from the start: 
a sense of locale, of time, period and overriding theme. We must in the 
very first lines of the play know precisely where we are and in Caesar 
and Cleopatra, in Heartbreak House, in John Bull’s Other Island we 
are confronted with a dramatized image, within the first scene, of the 
entire play and its significance. The fact that this may be done face- 
tiously need not deter the serious spectator. Observe chiefly that Shaw 
can within such a scene sketch lightly for us the motifs to be developed, 
observe that a humorous beginning allows him the opportunity to use 
humor throughout the play without violating our sense of decorum. In 
other words, humor is to be of the very fabric of the action and move- 
ment. So Saint Joan begins with the absurd business about the hens not 
laying eggs and ends with them laying like mad. How silly, when you 
come right down to it — and how right. Again, how like Shaw to start 
a play in a dentist’s office as he does in You Never Can Tell. Yet the 
scene not only gives us routine information but sets the tone: we have 
come here to have this nagging ache out, and if laughing gas will do 
it best, that’s fine. But — extraction is the business in hand and we 
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had better not forget it. Toothache is the human condition; as Bohun 
puts it, “It’s unwise to be born; it’s unwise to be married; it’s unwise 
to live; and it’s wise to die.”” The reality of the human condition is not 
changed by our private views of it. The masters of reality, the cosmic 
dentists, of Shaw’s drama are forever begging us to have it out, now 
once and for all. You can go along for your normal span with a nagging 
toothache and it will only spoil your life and ruin you for any useful 
activity.. Or you can have it out the hard way as Crampton demands, 
with no gas simply because you think unnecessary pain is good for sin- 
ful humans, as though there weren’t pain enough of the inevitable sort. 
Or like the masters of reality, you can pay a little extra, have it out and 
go on from there without fear, trauma, or hatred. Valentine is the 
actual dentist; Bohun is the spiritual dentist, and both throw reality in 
the swollen faces of the other characters. Have it out, they say: it may 
hurt a bit but not anywhere nearly as much as you think — certainly 
not as much as living with the rotting tooth in your jaw. Face up to 
what you are and what your essential needs are. Only by so doing can 
you put behind you all the folly and hurt of living a lie. Be a man, or 
a woman as the case may be, and be yourself — not what some unreal 
code tells you you should be. 

And so the movement of Shaw’s plays establishes its center in a con- 
crete instance, usually a kind of trope or image figuring forth the sig- 
nificance of the whole work, and then moves out to impinge upon a 
whole circumference of ideas and moral images related to but not 
confined by plot, action and setting. The humor, both verbal and 
theatrical, has already set the tone and made it supple enough to allow 
many modulations. Saint Joan opens in the manner we remarked, yet 
by the purity of diction and the overtones of spiritual concern emerging 
from this absurd scene, Shaw is enabled to adumbrate the seriousness 
of his theme. The language has such economy and precision that it can 
within itself move us to grave attention and to laughter without any 
elaborate preparations for a new key: the possibilities of such change 
exist within the idiom itself. For example, look at the end of Saint Joan, 
scene one, and then at the opening of scene three. Well, humor and 
grave meaning, seriousness and a light touch as well as a touch of poetic 
power that never for an instant slops over. I ask the curious to compare 
the language here with any to be found anywhere in Arthur Miller, 
Eugene O’Neill, Tennessee Williams — and, yes indeed, Christopher 
Fry. Of T. S. Eliot we will not speak. 

The point needs no great urging. Shaw simply writes the best drama- 
tic language since Congreve — one might say the only dramatic lan- 
guage since Congreve. And this is almost enough for fine drama if 
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into the bargain the dramatist have a genuine subject, though indeed I 
hold it an impossibility for a writer to write well about little or nothing. 
Yet as a corollary to this I would revert for a moment to the question 
of what I have been calling moral images and what that means specifi- 
cally for character in drama, Shavian or other. And a brief glance at 
Shaw’s own stage directions will bear me out, I think, in the contention 
that for him as for most good playwrights there is no such thing as a 
living character — there is only movement, the moral rhythm of a 
certain sort of person in a certain sort of situation. This is as far from 
living people as one can get: people we know and like do not often 
figure to us as types or as standing for something, yet it is precisely this 
that they must do in a play. Here is a character in a Shaw play going 
through the paces Shaw marks off for him: 

WALPOLE returns with the newspaper man, a cheerful, affable young man who 
is disabled for ordinary business by a congenital erroneousness which renders 
him incapable of describing accurately anything he sees, or understanding or 
reporting accurately anything he hears. As the only employment in which these 
defects do not matter is journalism (for a newspaper, not having to act on its 
descriptions and reports but only to sell them to idly curious people has nothing 
but honor to lose by inaccuracy and unveracity), he has perforce become a 


journalist and has to keep up an air of high spirits through a daily struggle with 
his own illiteracy and the precariousness of his employment. 


Now this is meant to be read, not acted, yet the journalist goes on to 
quote chapter and verse in his words and actions. All Shaw’s characters 
do so, though they do not rest there. What is of major importance is 
that we observe how closely akin this attitude towards character is to 
that of Ben Jonson, to the comedy of Humors. These people represent 
something: they are embodiments of the feelings of a whole class. To 
that end Shaw does not try to make his characters interesting because 
of their plight or their emotional states; he rather makes interesting 
what they say and do and stand for and thus absorbs us not in empa- 
thetic self-pity but in critical appraisal and awareness. This is not 
to suggest that he does not like people or cannot show character. On 
the contrary, my point would reaffirm a previous contention: that 
Shaw tries to get at reality and that his method is movement and his 
end revelation. If caricature can do this at times, well and good, he 
will give us caricature: Androcles, Bohun, Brittanus, Alfred Doolittle. 
Or if the matter requires something more lofty he will give us types like 
Caesar, John Tanner, or Joan. In each case, the real importance resides 
in what the character thinks and says and does about reality, not what 
daydreams and emotions he has that appeal to similar or identical 
phenomena among the audience. 
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Shaw will not let us hide. He refuses to let us identify, at least 
empathetically by means of character. His folks do not act the way we 
do and the way characters in the movies do. Interestingly, Eliza mar- 
ries Higgins in the movie of Pygmalion but not in the play. No, in the 
play she most specifically does not marry Higgins, and Shaw goes to 
some trouble to tell us why she marries the idiotic Freddie instead, 
Shaw knows that empathy and illusion are dreadful liars and flatterers, 
and since his business is with art, which never lies because it nothing 
affirmeth, he wrenches his characters free of stock attitudes, responses 
and situations and gives us types acting typically according to the 
promptings of their lusts and aspirations. This is Jonson, not O’Neill 
or Williams. If at any time Shaw encourages stock responses, it is only 
that the impending reversal may be the more devastating. See the 
opening scene of Arms and the Man, where Shaw leads the audience 
into a trap of thinking they are about to witness a lovely romance 
among high life in Ruritania, then presents a hero who is the symbol of 
the anti-romantic. If Ben Jonson, by the use of humors presents and 
pillories human lusts in their perverse action, Shaw by the use of the 
type and the representative pillories human self-deceptions which have 
become one grade more effete than lust, which indeed are quite often 
anti-human because based on illusion, flattery, and an unconscious 
cynicism. 


Ill 


Those who are acquainted with the whole of Shaw’s drama can see 
quite readily that the characteristic pattern changes little over the years, 
though of course the scope widens and the morality gathers more of life 
into its embrace. “They will not find him changed from him they knew, 
/Only more sure of all he thought was true.” The pattern more and 
more clearly, from Widowers’ Houses to The Apple Cart, contains 
further and further ramifications of the ideas of Reality and Responsi- 
bility. We must become our brothers’ keepers but first and foremost 
must turn true keepers of our true selves. This is the essential fact that 
gives vitality to Shaw’s social criticism and theorizing, for although he 
deals in general and abstract ideas he bases them firmly on a vision of 
mankind in general and people with all their specific needs. Does this 
seem paradoxical? that he should present these general types of repre- 
sentative character and yet be so concerned with the lot of the individu- 
al? I think not. First, remember that Shaw writes plays, not treatises. 
And many who go to Shaw to scoff at the doctrine remain to worship 
the art. You just don’t create art out of unreal abstractions and Shaw 
himself throughout his work reminds us of this — see notably the pref- 
ace to Heartbreak House. Anyone who tries to see life steadily and see 
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it whole cannot but be abnormally sensitive to the fates of individuals 
as well as of nations and worlds. In fact, Shaw would say that you 
cannot suffer for the one and not the other. Thus the play Heartbreak 
House which Shaw tells us is a vision of a collapsing Europe, finds its 
locale in the English countryside and has for characters common types 
of English folk — no cosmic symbols or huge design, only the micro- 
com. And so it is with the seemingly most frivolous of Shaw plays: 
always we find that there are overtones and echoes — always the move- 
ment outward. In You Never Can Tell Shaw says what he says in 
Arms and the Man, in Saint Joan, in Man and Superman: “nosce te 
ipsum,” find out what you really are, then be that, in despite of codes 
and conventional moralism. Yet like any good dramatist he can’t 
simply say this; he must show it, and his repertoire for this purpose is 
immense. The Shavian hero or heroine must come to grips with reality 
and then put him or her self in tune with it: Is your religion obsolete? 
Scrap it and get a new one like Undershaft and Barbara in Major 
Barbara. Are you running away from your appointed destiny in love? 
Turn and embrace it like Tanner in Man and Superman. Does your 
inspiration go directly counter to the abstractions of the powerful and 
tich? Listen to your voices and not theirs, like Joan in Saint Joan. Are 
you an unlovely person who can’t get people to love you? Learn to take 
such affection as you can get on whatever basis they will give it, like 
Crampton in You Never Can Tell. Do your basic impulses, your es- 
sential qualities that make you you, yearn for love and family against 
doctrine? Give in to them, as Gloria does. If you deny reality you will 
become at best a buffoon like Broadbent in John Bull’s Other Island or 
an unconscious villain like Sir Howard Hallam in Capt. Brassbound’s 
Conversion. Or perhaps worst of all you may find out too late that you 
have done great evil for which there is neither redress nor forgiveness, 
which is the fate of The Chaplain, Stogumber, in Saint Joan. 

You Never Can Tell is, God save us, a thing of naught if we are 
after Great Books, as we so drearily often seem to be. Yet it is more 
than merely interesting to the scholar or entertaining to the audience, 
for it contains within its structure the outlines of a pattern found 
continuously throughout Shaw’s work. What he has to say here, 
lightly and entertainingly, he will say with increased gravity later on, 
never, it is true, abandoning the comic nor quite embracing the tragic 
but always getting at the main points of the Shavian argument. Above 
all, consider this play as part of the large design, of that liturgy for the 
new religion Shaw felt the theater must supply. Mere entertainment 
has no place in such a scheme, though sensuous appeal does: as Shaw 
teminds us, our churches are full of horribly sensuous stimulants that 
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the prude would find outrageous in a theater. Thus, acting on the full- 
est implications of his suggestion, Shaw creates a comedy that is classic 
in mode and purpose, spare in its outlines, unequivocal in its condem- 
nation of an unrighteous, hypocritical age. Comedy of this sort is rare, 
rarer than tragedy and problem-drama, for it demands of the dramatist 
a perfect balance while he must see deeply into the terrible imbalance 
of men that we call normality. Thus Shaw calls Coriolanus Shake- 
speare’s greatest comedy — he means Classic Comedy — and holds up 
to laughter in his own work hypocrisies and deceits that make the angels 
weep. We laugh to save ourselves, not being angels. Had Shaw written 
tragedies, we would perforce weep with a vengeance. In actual life, 
of course, there is neither exaltation nor laughter — merely the blind 
suffering of the unaware child. It is here that Shavian comedy finds its 
greatest triumph: the almost intolerable exposure of these wholly in- 
tolerable inhumanities makes us laugh, certainly, but it does not enter- 
tain: once we get what Shaw is after, we are stuck with it for good and 
all and there can be no backing out now. Short of a deliberate hebetude 
or achieved blindness after the event, we can do only what Shaw de- 
mands: do something about it. Religious in this sense Shaw’s plays 
certainly are; no catharsis, no comfortable draining of the soul’s pas- 
sions in a vicarious thrill. Classic comedy like this demands rigor of 
the mind and of the will. We must laugh and see, understand and 
grow. 

If all this does not show us why You Never Can Tell itself is a great 
play the fault may lie to some extent in the free use of the adjective 
great. One thing emerges unmistakably, however: Shaw is a great 
moralist, aesthetically and ethically, and that, I take it, is an indispens- 
able attribute of greatness. He would strip Seeming bare to Being, to 
Reality, not just for the fun we find in discomfiture, in a Hobbist enjoy- 
ment of the triumph of the ego. No, Shaw firmly believes in an art that 
instructs and delights, an art that, if it does not actually constitute an 
appeal to action, a call to arms, most certainly demands a widening 
of horizons. Thus in You Never Can Tell the moral passion of the chief 
characters conflicts with the human needs: Crampton continually 
thwarts his own desire for love; Gloria has fallen slave to a mere doc- 
trine, a mere set of opinions, at the expense of her soul’s life as Haw- 
thorne would put it. Everyone is brutal to everyone else in the name of 
all the virtues, just as Cauchon, the Inquisitor, and others cast Joan 
to the fire with the best motive in the world. “Man cannot bear very 
much reality,” we think as Shaw shows us pattern after pattern wherein 
creatures writhe in the grip of an actual condition that gives the lie to 
theory and opinion. For all these things pass and the life force remains. 
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It is our duty to see beyond the convention, the dogma, the unconscious 
bias (even when these are most unconventional, undogmatic, unbi- 
ased). We must, in his phrase, “become capable of metaphysical truth,” 
which entails for man a constant sloughing off of accretions, a stripping 
away of phenomena. This is the method, the movement; the end is a 
direct view of humanity and its needs, the Revelation. 


VALENTINE. Which of us dare give that man an order again! 
Dotty. I hope he won’t mind my sending him for gingerbeer. 


CRAMPTON [doggedly]. While he’s a waiter it’s his business to wait. If you 
had treated him as a waiter ought to be treated, he’d have held his tongue. 


Dotty. What a loss that would have been! Perhaps he’ll give us an intro- 
duction to his son and get us into London society. 


In the last analysis, only two things count: people and their needs, 
and a totality of vision. St. Andrew Undershaft and St. Joan are 
equally “saints” in the Shavian canon because equally human in the 
highest sense. I take this to be sound morality and sound Christianity. 
Man is less than angel and may not in the temporal order know total 
grace, yet his very humanity has in its own inferior order not yet found 
full realization. Shaw demands this — not the impossible or the out- 
tight blasphemous but that which man in his nature can do, must do 


if he is to be fully man. That is what “William” the Waiter tells us, 
what Caesar tells us, what the Shavian masters of reality insist on 
dramatizing for us until we must assent, if only by suspending disbelief 
for three hours. If the words can become flesh and dwell among us 
even for so brief a time, will anyone say this is not great? Great art, 
great reality, great moral vision? 





WHO SAID POETS? 
HORACE E. HAMILTON 


Who said poets commune with God 
By air-lifts of spirit and pure psyche? 


He errs, ensnaring one, who offers ichor 
From an altar bowl of the ethereal 


I’ve read a few; I’ve known a dozen; 
I’m learned in the memorabilia 


Of notebooks, spentchecks, kith and kin, 
Which taken together, point one thesis: 


A poet worth his salt is more subliminal 
Than sublime; more jinn than acolyte; 


Less lark than hawk or fisher, storing 


Magpie trinkets, snatching field mice. 


His oceanic song’s a frustrate paean 
Of voyageur sans traveler’s check; 


His lonely byways muffle the music 
Of the spheres, but he hears a record 


Turning backwards, a melody reversing 
Dreams. He must root like badgers 


In a velvet dark, excavating fossils 
Of his past from dried-up seas. 


Who said the poet’s phthisic hand 
Indites with ink? It is a sthenic 


Fist and claw, and what he can’t eat he 
Makes sad tales of — the hunger after feast. 





JOHN MARIN: THE SEA AS SYMBOL 
H. C. MORRIS 


N ANY EXAMINATION of symbolism, it is worthwhile to consider wheth- 
a” the artist’s symbols are used consciously or subconsciously. This 
question is not easily settled with John Marin, for he developed during 
that period of Expressionism when symbols were being employed con- 
sciously; but Marin, known for his Promethean isolationism, quite pos- 
sibly rejected deliberately those components which his fellow painters 
were at that time voraciously assimilating into their art. 

What is more important, however, than this sometimes fruitless 
search after symbolic intention, is the certainty that the symbols are 
there, intentional or not, and that they need analysis. 

In Marin, a painter who is dealing with the “elemental big forms,” a 
symbolism intrudes which the artist cannot possibly avoid. Especially 
is this true when one of those forms is the sea. The ocean has tradition- 
ally. provided poets, novelists, composers, and painters with some of 
their finest imagery and symbolism. The mention of Homer’s Odyssey, 
Melville’s Moby Dick, Debussy’s La Mer, and Ryder’s numerous sea- 
scapes quickly makes the point. 

What Marin’s attitude toward the sea is can be examined best 
through a study both of his writings and of his canvases in which the 
ocean plays a prominent part. 

Marin has painted many of the sea’s multiple facets. From such 
works as “Two-master Becalmed” and “A Southwester,” we learn the 
range of his sea moods. Marin is perhaps one of the most prolific sea 
painters in modern art, and though it must be offered with hesitation, 
possibly in all art. Certainly he has not neglected other subjects. His 
canvases of lower New York, his Taos desert art, his sleepy Maine vil- 
lages and verdant Maine mountainsides are numerous. But Marin is 
like the poet Whitman in this respect: both have broad, almost all- 
encompassing interests, yet there is a surprising amount of sea reference 
in the art of both. 

One reason for Marin’s interest in the ocean comes from his associ- 
ation with it; he has spent the major portion of his life almost within 
sight of the Atlantic. Born in New Jersey and shuttling between there 
and a house in Maine, Marin can be likened to a coastal trawler. But 
his interest must not be pointed out as stemming from the accident of 
propinquity. In his Selected Writings Marin shows that his concern 
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lies in the intrinsic importance of the sea: “Seems to me the true artist 
must perforce go from time to time to the elemental big forms — Sky, 
Sea, Mountain, Plain — and those things pertaining thereto, to sort of 
retrue himself up, to recharge the battery. For those big forms have 
everything.” Not only does the passage explain why he has returned 
again and again to the sea for material, why he has never exhausted it, 
the lines also tell us how Marin approached his art. He had to be true 
to nature. 

Such a statement applied to an Expressionist means something other 
than the painter’s holding a mirror up to nature. For instance, Marin 
has said, “A red ocean with motion will look more like the sea than a 
patch of gray paint without movement.” Prior to this statement, Marin 
had explained that certain colors can’t be put on paper: “So you just 
put down a color that the paper will like, a color that looks all right in 
itself. If the paper likes it, it doesn’t matter if it’s not a transcript from 
nature.” The betrayal of nature only refers to color. Such a belief is 
absolutely necessary to the Expressionist. His free use of colors can 
boldly support symbolic interpretation, and the Expressionist in paint- 
ing is the closest thing the plastic arts have to the symbolists of French 
poetry. 

There has never been any doubt that Marin and other American 
Expressionists were using symbols. Lewis Mumford, referring to Paul 
Rosenfeld and other early critics of “291” and the Armory Show, has 
said, “They . . . learned the use of new symbols and new techniques of 
expression, and through their contemporary appreciation for the works 
of Alfred Maurer, John Marin, and Georgia O’Keeffe, they approached 
with new insight the neglected American masters like Ryder and Eak- 
ins.” It seems strange to us today that the symbolism of Marin’s sea 
usage was more apparent than Ryder’s, yet it was these critics’ knowl- 
edge of the explicit fact that expressionists were dealing in symbols that 
led them on the right track at all. Twenty years earlier than Mumford’s 
statement came one from Julius Meier-Graefe of the Neue Rundschau 
of Berlin. “One learned the symbols — as one had been taught to do 
by the impressionists — and then read what they were meant to con- 
vey.” And yet, none of these critics who admittedly were aware of the 
symbolic content of Marin’s paintings and of that of Marin’s contempo- 
raries ever interpreted so much as a single symbol. 

Perhaps a comparison of Ryder’s and Marin’s use of the same symbol 
would make a good point of departure. Ryder’s symbolic use of the 
ocean is almost completely archetypal. In “Toilers of the Sea” as in 
“Moonlit Cove,” the ocean represents death; yet in both of these pic 
tures the ocean is not painted as raging or threatening. The sea is given 
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its symbolic value by the use in “Toilers of the Sea” of ominous clouds 
and despondent figure shapes; in ‘Moonlit Cove” the sea is given its 
death value by the opaque blackness of the large rock mass which in 
itself obviously symbolizes the inscrutability of death. This interpreta- 
tion is aided by the fact that the boat in “Moonlit Cove” is empty and 
almost entirely within the shadow of the rock. Time and again Ryder 
puts into his canvases this blackness that waits at the end of all life. 
There is scarcely a single work that offers relief from this oppressive 
symbolism. 

For the most part, Ryder gives the sea its symbolic value through the 
use of supporting symbols; however, in pictures like “The Flying Dutch- 
man” and “Jonah,” a particularly apt subject for this descendent of 
whalers, the ocean contains within itself its symbolic reference. Around 
Jonah and the spectators of the ghost ship rages an extremely violent 
sea. We as viewers are, in each picture, taken so deeply into a trough 
of the ocean that it is almost impossible to discover the horizon; there 
is practically no line of demarcation between a terrifying ocean and an 
equally forbidding sky. 

It is precisely at this point that Marin and Ryder differ, and they 
differ precisely because their basic feeling for the sea differs. Marin’s 
sea is a benevolent force, Ryder’s malevolent. Marin paints stormy 
waters, but I do not know of a single picture in which the observer is 
taken so deeply into the sea that he cannot make out the horizon. In 
addition, the visible horizon is almost always a placid, undisturbed, 
straight line, indicating that the sea’s anger is only momentary and this 
beautiful natural force will return to serenity and peace after its fit 
of temper has abated. 

Marin’s attitude can be illustrated from his writings. Even when the 
swell is most violent, Marin sees only an object for admiration: “The 
wind has increased to hurricane strength — how it shrieks — even the 
sea birds seem not to know what to do —I will hie me off and hide in 
the depths of the woods — but NO — there is something heroic astir 
in it all — the racing sea — the defiant wall of rock —.” And, “Huge 
waves sounding on a rock-ribbed shore wakes the heart, liver, lungs, 
everything, the whole human critter expands ’nigh to bustin’ point.” 
And again, “The Hurricane has just hit — The Seas are Glorious — 
Magnificent — Tremendous — God be praised that I have yet the 
vision to see these things.”” In his most violent sea paintings, those four 
oils done in 1947 which he calls “Movement in Paint,” ultimate placid- 
ity is assured by the tight controls of raising the spectator high above 
the surface of the sea and providing a restrained horizon line. 
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Still, it is wrong to say that Marin does not respect the power of the 
sea; he has written that “those seas out there could take all the inhabi- 
tants of the earth — and-a spew them about.” And yet, because of the 
feeling Marin has for the sea, he cannot translate it as completely malig. 
nant. Marin sees the ocean as a place of freedom and dignity; he sees 
it as the medium upon which odysseys are made, that force upon which 
only the bold may venture. In a letter to Stieglitz, Marin has said, “The 
first plunge is dreaded — they always are, what a lot we miss in life 
from dread of the first plunges — timidity stands on the shore —a 
playing with the sand —.” MacKinley Helm, in his frequently fine 
book, John Marin, records almost a whole page of similar ‘‘Marinisms.” 
Reading these and studying the canvases, we are reminded of the lines 
from Tennyson’s “Ulysses”: 

. . . for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 
It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 


Marin sees the ocean as a place where none of the pettiness of man 
can survive. Neither can the greater tyrants, for “no semblance of a 
Hitler was ever known to live near the sea — they live near little 
things —.”” Marin’s treatment of seascapes indicates this attitude in the 
dignity of his sailing vessels. Though they are not human beings and 
though it is difficult to write about the dignity of an inanimate object, 
Marin so handles his ships that they are never embarrassed by the sea. 
Granted they heel over; yet they never seem in danger. If one cannot 
talk about their dignity, certainly one may make note of their placid 
stateliness. Look at those pictures he calls ““The Three Master,” “Going 
through the Thoroughfare,” and “Headed for Boston.” For all their 
inanimateness these ships have character, stability, and monumentality. 
In some of the pencil sketches that can be seen in the Twin Editions 
portfolio, Marin’s sea has more violence than he is accustomed to give 
it; yet each of these sketches contains a boat, and none of the boats is 
menaced. 

Marin has sometimes approached the sea as so docile a force that 
he pens it all up. The ocean is so limited, so controlled in two compo- 
sitions that it is completely tame and almost servile. They are two 
water colors: one done in 1923 called “Ship, Sea, and Sky Forms,” the 
other in 1926 and called “Pertaining to Stonington Harbor, Maine.” 

Another way in which Marin uses the sea is in its reference as 2 
purification or baptismal symbol. We know that Marin is aware of 
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the sea as such a medium, for he writes, “Last Sunday there was a poor 
impressive little gathering on the Shore—Baptists—a girl was baptized 
in the Ocean—though one believed or not—there was a sincere Expres- 
sion—the preacher with the girl walked right in the sea—with their 
street clothes.” In addition to this literal exhibition of baptism, it is 
certain that Marin thought of the sea as a place of spiritual purifica- 
tion. In two different letters he refers to his own immersion: “... the 
water looked so beautiful and clear and inviting that I stripped without 
a stitch and went in and felt bully.” And, “All is changed—I have just 
been in for a cleansing in Old Ocean and I feel bully—.” One feels 
that Marin is trying to capture something of this cleansing in an oil 
painting called “Sea Ladies, Cape Split, Maine.” And although it has 
nothing specifically to do with the sea, the 1930 water color, “Storm 
over Taos, New Mexico,” must be mentioned; for here the drenching 
rains are obviously endowed with some cleansing beatification. The 
town, Taos, seems fresh and clean; the verdure in the foreground is 
newly alive; the desert sands in the left middle ground are washed and 
golden. The falling torrents remind one of the water color by Diirer 
in which he records the mystic vision of a waterfall cascading from the 
heavens, and perhaps, cleansing the earth. 


Marin, then, has painted the sea in its beneficent moods. He has 
avoided it in its destructive might, but he is not unaware of that might. 
On the face of the ocean he has seen the dignity of man. Helm records 
that there were “four or five paintings which Hart Crane, the poet, 
took to be comments on eternity”; and another line from Crane’s great 
sea poem on Melville might be applied to Marin: “This fabulous 
shadow only the sea keeps.” 











HANDS 


These, more than motors, are the world’s best tools. 
These sound a Paderewski’s notes, and guide 

A Tolstoy’s pen; and, lacking charts or rules, 
Paint Gioconda’s smile or Helen’s pride. 

These that may tug at boulders, sharpen spears, 
And hammer rock to splinters — by a stroke 


May smite with mercy the wet lid of tears, 
And hide despair behind a dancing cloak. 


These may dig tunnels; weave the knotted mesh; 
Rear pyramids and temples; parry blows; 

Turn dials; and excavate the wounded flesh; 
And trace the veinings of the fern and rose. 

No tool the noblest Edison commands 

Can equal these, the first: two humble hands. 


STANTON A. COBLENTZ 


PIGTAILS BY THE WINDOW 


The shiny cars speed noiselessly along the road, 
Flashing their smiles. Each, with a burst 

Of prosperity, invades the cloudy-shouldered path, 
Leaving a little wave of luxury behind him. 
And I sit waiting here for a quaint, weird 
Rebel of a car who staggers like a derelict, 
Lashing his profanity about him. And the 
Velvet streams of laughter from the shiny cars, 
Blending with the tide of rippling wheels, 
Form an endless pattern. Yet still I lean 
Upon the sill and wait, and wait for one 
Whose wildly tattered banners bear my name. 


JOAN CAROL BERCOVITCH 
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THE ANATOMY OF A BESTSELLER: 
SECOND THOUGHTS ON THE CAINE MUTINY 


THEODORE FRANKEL 





A patriot is he who supports the republic in general; whoever 
opposes it in detail is a traitor. Saint-Just. 


Every man is a criminal who is unaware of being so. The objective 
criminal is, precisely, he who believed himself innocent. His 
actions he considered subjectively inoffensive, or even advantageous 
for the future of justice. But it is demonstrated to him that objec- 
tively his actions have been harmful to that future. Camus, The 


Rebel. 


HE CONTINUED successes of Herman Wouk’s The Caine Mutiny 
i be us to take another look at this amazingly popular book. It 
has sold over two million copies in the hardcover edition, it has been 
made into a movie and a play, and has been issued as a pocketbook. 
The audience it reaches in these various media numbers in the tens of 
millions. Since it is basically a serious book about a moral problem 
this audience acceptance lifts it out of the domain of pure literature 
and makes it a social document reflecting the moral complexion of a 
large part of America. 

It goes without saying that the book is written with great skill; a dry 
disquisition on ethics could hardly hold the sustained interest of mil- 
lions. The style is easy and translucid, almost prosaic, and makes the 
action come to life before our very eyes. Plot and characters unfold 
themselves through action, and every action has its share in furthering 
the story. There is, in the more than five hundred pages of the book, 
nothing accidental or irrelevant; everything is planned to a nicety. 
Unfortunately the cumulative effect of so much planning is a loss of 
spontaneity. Plot and character tend to become mechanic and rigid 
and move with an almost machine-like precision. 

In the characters this rigidity is due to Wouk’s habit of portraying 
his heroes as ambulatory case histories with a strongly accented eco- 
nomic background. Their behavior is completely determined by the 
specific form of their neurosis and their class. The most extreme exam- 
ple is, of course, Captain Queeg, the victim of the mutiny, whose actions 
are chronicled like a case history and who is discussed at great length 
in the technical jargon of analysis. 





Theodore Frankel writes from Fort Lee, New Jersey. His essay is one of several provocative 
revaluations of contemporary fiction to be submitted to the Review recently, enough to suggest 
a series. Raintree County Revisited and The Catcher in the Rye will appear in succeeding 
issues. The Review invites other revaluations. 
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But it is equally true for the mutineers. Ensign Keith is a case of 
arrested Oedipal development, Lt. Keefer a victim of sibling rivalry, 
Even such background personalities as the young Ensign with the 
pin-up craze are carefully ticketed. The class background is just as care- 
fully laid down: Captain Queeg is lower middle class, Ensign Keith and 
Lt. Keefer are upper middle class, Lt .Maryk is the son of a small entre- 
preneur, and the parents of Marie Moretti are what might be called 
Lumpenkapitalists. The economic data are not merely sketched in to 
give perspective but are used to trigger behavior in critical relationships, 
notably in the case of Keith and Marie, Keefer and Maryk, and Keith 
and Keefer against Queeg. 

Of course, this rigidity is not static, not absolute, but a rigidity of 
development a la Aristotle or Hegel. That is to say, Ensign Keith does 
not come out the same as he went in, but his progress is one hundred 
per cent predictable. 

The case of Lt. Keefer furnishes perhaps the most flagrant example of 
the iron consistency with which the men aboard the U.S.S. Caine are 
forced into the strait jackets of their case histories. First, to lay the 
pattern of the sibling rivalry, it is established that Keefer’s younger 
brother was preferred by his parents. Then, perpetuating the pattern, 
the younger brother obtains without effort a command which his older 
brother desperately desires and cannot get. And finally, the younger 
brother behaves heroically under fire, while Lt. Keefer, destroyed by 
his neurosis, proves himself, inevitably, a coward. 

To bring out the contrast between the two brothers as strongly as 
possible Wouk sets up a situation in which, just as in a controlled lab- 
oratory experiment, all external factors are nearly equal: both brothers 
are in command of their ship and both ships are hit in identical fashion, 
by a Japanese suicide flier. The probabilities against such a compound 
of coincidences must be astronomical. Thus we have the paradox that 
while the characters are completely rigid, circumstances are permitted 
to change with freakish inconsistency. In either case, behavior is forced 
into an unnatural pattern. 

If, as in the example above, the demands of character development 
are permitted to twist the plot line, the converse is even truer. The 
demands of the plot are decisive not only in the formation of the char- 
acters but in their very choice. The tip-off on this procedure is given in 
the prologue to the book where Wouk says: “The story begins with 
Willie Keith because the event turned on his personality as the massive 
door of a vault turns on a small jewel bearing.” 


This metaphor applies equally to the other figures, all of whom are 
just small cogs on which the enormous wheel of the story turns with 
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inhuman efficiency. A whole row of characters is invented whose only 
function is to give the plot a push forward. This done they are put 
away into the warehouses of oblivion like mannikins out of style. I am 
thinking of Captain DeVriess, Queeg’s predecessor, Captain Grace of 
ComServPac, and various others. 

A whole series of coincidences both in action and character formation 
adds to the air of unreality: Keith’s father dies conveniently in time for 
the young Ensign to take the best emotional advantage of his death; 
there is Greenwald’s mother in Europe whose prospective conversion 
into soap adds poignancy to her son’s convictions, etc. etc. Finally, it 
is no accident that all major characters are neurotics. 

In short, these figures are not human beings but marionettes which 
Wouk manipulates against a background formed not by nature but by a 
painted scenery which produces prefabricated miracles at will. 

The question now poses itself: What is the purpose of this elaborate 
machinery, what is the function of this intricate mechanism built with 
so much care? The answer is given in the title: Mutiny, the rebellion 
of the civilian against the navy, the revolt of the individual against the 
state. 

This is, surely, the most agonizing issue of our day. Moreover, as a 
problem in morals it is possessed of a particular ambiguity in that what 
the state considers an act of treason, the individual considers an act in 
defense of his inalienable freedom. Both the state and the individual 
consider themselves in the right; each considers himself the protagonist 
of the only right moral order. Nobody, outside a Moscow treason trial, 
considers himself a traitor. 

The clash and clangor of the struggle between these two high antag- 
onists has fascinated the Western world since Greek times. Wouk’s 
treatment of the problem in a contemporary setting follows an ancient 
dramatic tradition. But in his case there occurs a curious shift in em- 
phasis for the exposition of which we must return, for the moment, to 
the legal process of the court-martial. 

To begin with, the two officers and the helmsman are indicted for 
mutiny. Then, on a technicality, the charge is reduced to one of con- 
duct prejudicial. Since it is made very clear that the men are guilty of 
mutiny it would appear a foregone conclusion that they be found guilty 
of the minor and corollary charge. To our surprise they are acquitted, 
thanks to the tricky defense of their lawyer. But after the acquittal the 
lawyer turns around and tells them that actually they are guilty of 
mutiny. 

I believe the clue to this intellectual zigzag course can be found in the 
first about-face. Why is the charge reduced from mutiny to conduct 
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prejudicial? Because the men were not mutinying at all and there never 
was a mutiny aboard the U.S.S. Caine. My dictionary defines mutiny 
as a revolt against constituted authority and it is obvious that the s0- 
called mutineers were most zealous in guarding constituted authority, 
They went according to regulations all the way. Whatever they did was 
done to protect the state and the worst they can be accused of is mis. 
application of paragraph 184 of the naval code. 

This paragraph states that under certain unusual circumstances a 
captain may be deposed. A captain’s insanity would certainly by all 
reasonable men be counted as such an unusual circumstance. The issue 
before the court martial is thus completely changed; it is not mutiny but 
a question of a correct psychiatric diagnosis: If Captain Queeg was 
insane the men did their duty; if he was sane they were guilty of a 
wrong diagnosis resulting in conduct prejudicial. 

It is precisely at this point that the significant shift occurs. The title 
of the book and the trappings of the story had led us to believe that the 
subject of the book was mutiny and we feel cheated when what we had 
expected to be a portrayal of a moral issue deteriorates into a criminal 
_investigation, into psychopathology. Instead of an exposition of rebel- 
‘lion, of the conflict between two moral orders we get merely the squab- 
ble of a pack of neurotics. There is no moral problem; everybody is on 
the same side, the so-called mutineers as much as the captain. 

However, the question of mutiny, thrown out of the window, sneaks 
in again through the backdoor. Lt. Greenwald, their lawyer, shows 
the “mutineers” that they were guilty of treason after all, because the 
effect of their action was to harm the United States and the cause of 
humanity in time of war. It is true that when they deposed their cap- 
tain they were not motivated by principle but by neurotic and irre- 
sponsible personal weakness. However, the effect is the same: they 
breached the naval code, undermined naval discipline and harmed the 
United States in time of war. They are permitted to go free because 
they acted not in knowledge and free responsibility but out of the com- 
pulsions of their twisted souls. Since a moral issue can exist only when 
men act in freedom and responsibility, the conflict portrayed in the 
book has failed to be a clash of principles and has turned into a struggle 
between antagonistic neurotic compulsions. This shift proves deleteri- 
ous for the book both aesthetically and morally. 

Aesthetically it drains all drama out of the situation, particularly in 
view of the fact that the “mutineers” are little more than strawmen 
ready to be knocked over by the voice of authority and justice speaking 
out of Lt. Greenwald. In contrast to Wouk’s practice we need only 
remember the attraction and prominence with which Shakespeare, 
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Milton, Goethe and Dostoyevski furnish those characters who embody 
the principle of evil to see that the demands of good drama are violated 
by putting the right all on one side. 

More grievous, though, is the violation of moral fair play implicit in 
Wouk’s method. By making the mutineers neurotics and weaklings he 
denies a fair hearing to the principles they embody: the rights of the 
individual in his struggle against the demands of the state. It might be 
objected that the state is just as disadvantageously portrayed in the per- 
son of Captain Queeg. (And if Queeg were the whole navy, the point 
would be even sharper because it would exemplify extremely the neces- 
sity of completely subordinating the individual to the organs of the state 
however cruel and stupid they might be just because the state is the 
only instrument capable of fighting the good war. To put it that way 
would be blunt, honest and defensible.) Actually, this is not the picture 
presented. Queeg is not the navy; we are shown a great many naval 
persons who are dedicated and honest, but no sane voice speaks for the 
civilian mind. The cards are stacked. The state and its apparatus are 
shown at their most glorious, fighting the righteous battle while the 
individual and his needs are depicted at their most selfish and squalid. 
The state speaks with iron tongues out of the mouth of Greenwald, 
while the demands for the inalienable rights of individual liberty are 
perverted into the discontented grousing of maladjusted draft-dodgers. 

I should like to make one thing very clear: I believe, like Wouk, that 
there are circumstances in which the individual must cede a great deal 
of his personal liberty to the state. I believe, moreover, that the late war 
was such a case. However, I am equally convinced that when we give 
up part of our freedom, the sacrifice is real and painful: But Wouk 
does not grant us even that last shred of private sorrow. To him the 
demands of the state are so over-riding that he is unwilling to admit the 
possibility of honest anguish. And to make this political point he falsi- 
fies as a novelist. He stacks his cards, he angles his situations, he goes 
against all probabilities of man and nature. Thus he shows as much 
contempt for his craft as for the libertarian instincts of democracy. 

This contempt, which lies at the heart of the novel, shows itself even 
more clearly in the various tricks with which Wouk attempts to manip- 
ulate the reader. The most obvious is the episode of Ensign Keith’s love 
affair, which is so irrelevant to the meaning of the book that it was 
dropped in toto from the Broadway play. Of course it has been restored 
to its proper place in the film. The entire affair is so cheap in its con- 
ception and so a la Hollywood in its execution (rich boy meets poor girl, 
boy’s mother objects, boy goes to war, the war and his father’s death 
make a man out of him, he returns and wants to marry girl, girl has 
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other boy, but actually she has been true to Hero, virtue triumphs) that 
it is clearly a cynical exploitation of the sex interest considered necessary 
to sell books in quantity. 

Another more sinister instance is constituted by the peculiar shift of 
blame. At first Captain Queeg seems as guilty as proverbial hell, but 
in the end it is Lt. Keefer who is unmasked as the villain. Now both 
men are cowardly, incompetent and mentally sick. The difference be- 
tween them is that Queeg is regular navy and stupid while Keefer is 
civilian and brilliant. Since they are both mentally sick impartial opin- 
ion would consider both not responsible. But Wouk makes the intel- 
lectual the scapegoat while Queeg is exonerated. 

Finally the book is unusual among sea stories in its treatment of 
non-officer personnel. The ordinary seamen are just an inarticulate 
mob of dirty and foulspoken plebs. They possess a shrewd, animal-like 
canniness which enables them to take advantage of their superior’s 
weaknesses, but they are practically subhuman in their lack of abstract 
thought, moral principles or active leadership. Consciousness and 
moral purpose are concentrated exclusively among the officers, more 
particularly among those who were not regular navy men. 

It appears, then, that Mr. Wouk’s book is, more than anything else, 
a probe into the psychological problems of that civilian group which, in 
wartime, volunteered into the ranks of the officer class. This group is 
not, as the popular cliché goes, a cross section of America. Working 
men are excluded because of insufficient education, as are farmers, who 
have, moreover, a high deferment quota. The manpower contribution 
of big business is perforce small. This leaves as the major reservoir of 
officer material the middle class, comprised of professionals and small 
and medium business strata. It will be remembered that in the book 
all officers are carefully identified as belonging to this particular group. 

Keeping in mind this class background it will be interesting to note 
that the difficulties inherent in the transition from peace to war, as 
experienced by this group, are not described as moral ones. Of course 
we are not surprised that killing sets no moral problem for these young 
men, because, after all, our society has had plenty of time to become 
conditioned to the discrepancy between Christian peace ethics and the 
exigencies of war. But even the antagonism between the authoritarian 
order of the navy and the individualistic ideas of their peacetime group, 
which lies at the heart of this book, is played down to the point where, 
on the moral plane, the navy is victorious on all points and nothing 
remains of civilian attitudes but guilty disgruntlement. 

The reason for the ease of this victory lies not only in the author’s 
intention. I believe Mr. Wouk has seen correctly that the new middle 
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class, which furnishes the officer material, is particularly vulnerable to 
authoritarian attitudes. They have been deprived, as a class, of direct 
political influence by the older pressure groups of big business, labor 
and farmers. Although numerically very large they have no lobby com- 
parable even to those maintained by organized minority groups. As a 
consequence they have attempted to compensate for their practical 
impotence in politics by raising to hysterical heights the concept of the 
state (which is above all special groups) and identifying themselves 
with it. The state and its apparatus has become to many of them the 
ultimate good and each man blessed to the extent that he makes himself 
a part of the state. To oppose it “in detail” is, in the words of St. Juste, 
to make one a traitor, to question it as a matter of principle, inconceiv- 
able. 

It is for this reason that the officers who appear in The Caine Mutiny 
are without exception neurotic, principled opposition to the state in 
A Good American being prima-facie evidence of neurotic maladjust- 
ment. 

This inability to conceive of a principle apart from the state, this 
complete identification with the state is, in its more extreme manifesta- 
tions responsible for bookburnings and the smearing of Supreme Court 
judges. But even in its more moderate forms it is characterized by ob- 
tuseness for the demands of civilian liberties and the rights of the indi- 
vidual. Even such sinister attitudes as making of “the intellectuals” 
the scapegoats of national disunity can be found among many, suppos- 
edly sober, members of this class. 

I suppose we ought to be grateful to Mr. Wouk for having articulated 
this mentality and for having shown, by the reception his book received, 
how widespread it is. However, our gratitude is tempered by the con- 
sideration that he not only exposed these dangerous tendencies but that 
he exploited them as well. He is probably sincere in his belief that the 
demand for individual freedom in war time — and perhaps in peace 
time as well? — amounts to treason. Having discerned that this belief 
has wide currency among the educated and semi-educated middle 
classes he angled his book at this particular market with consummate 
skill. He dressed his message in all the trappings of the slick magazines: 
plenty of action, but not too much gore; a little psychology and lots of 
sex; indirect snob appeal to the worst prejudices of the middle class; and 
the final product packaged in the clear cellophane of his translucent 
style. 

Mr. Wouk has a very great talent. It is tragic that he has seen fit 
to put it into the service of political obscurantism. 
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THE NATURE POETRY OF HENRY VAUGHAN 
RICHARD K. BARKSDALE 


jee IS NO factual record of the circumstances surrounding the re- 
ligous conversion of Henry Vaughan which occurred, presumably, 
during England’s turbulent and war-torn 1640’s. The only proof that 
he changed from a medical practitioner of casual faith to an articulate 
mystic of burning faith is found in his poetry; for his religious conver- 
sion changed him from a versifier to a poet. 

Vaughan’s sacred poetry reveals two major influences. One was 
George Herbert ' and the other the medieval Hermetical philosophy. 
In following Herbert, Vaughan gained primarily a sense of direction in 
recording his religious experiences in poetic form. The influence of the 
Hermetic philosophy, however, made Vaughan the seventeenth centu- 
ry’s most articulate nature poet. Whereas Herbert was a mystical poet 
primarily concerned with the poetizing of biblical story, churchly forms 
and ceremonies, Vaughan, because of his sympathy for Hermeticism, 
became a nature mystic who poetized about the God-like beauties of 
waterfalls and the blossoms of springtide. 

Two features of Hermeticism turned Vaughan away from institu- 
tional religion to natural religion. The first is the idea of a set relation 
between the different orders of created things, and the second is the 
idea of constant intercourse between heaven and earth; man can learn 
of this intercourse by studying the creatures of life. Many of Vaughan’s 
contemporaries (Donne in particular) knew of the medieval theory of 
the macrocosm, the universe, and the microcosm, man; but they did 
not extend the theory to include the creatures or created things, as did 
the Silurist and the Hermetic philosophers. Verse after verse in 
Vaughan tells of the interrelation of God’s creatures on earth and of 
the vast correspondency among all types of created life. He senses the 
“tye of bodies” which binds the herbs and stars together, the birds and 
the flowers. Undoubtedly, it is this central theme of Hermeticism that 
explains the poet’s fascination for the phenomenon of magnetism. Note 
these lines from Cock-crowing: 

Father of lights! What Sunnie seed, 
What glance of day hast thou confin’d 
Into this bird? To all the breed 

This busy Ray thou hast assign’d; 


Their magnetisme works all night 
And dreams of Paradise and light. .. . 





Richard K. Barksdale, who has his doctorate in English from Harvard, is Assistant to the 
Graduate Dean, North Carolina College at Durham. 


*See Douglas Bush, English Literature in the Earlier Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1945), 
pp. 145 ff. for more explicit analysis of the subject of Vaughan’s borrowings from Herbert. 
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O thou immortal light and heat! 
Whose hand so shines through all this frame, 
That by the beauty of the seat, 
We plainly see who made the same. 
Seeing thy seed abides in me 
Dwell thou in it, and I in thee.? 


The least of God’s creatures — in this instance a crowing cock — con- 
tains the presence of God and relays a spiritual message to the wistful 
and homesick soul of man, who has lost his sense of the immediacy of 
Divinity. Created life, symbolized by the crowing cock, has never lost 
its channel of spiritual intercourse between heaven and earth. 

Companion to this theme of the spiritual correspondency of all 
created things (a doctrine, incidentally, non-Christian in its origin) is 
the theme of a great magnetism drawing together all of created life. In 
the world’s endless round, magnetism never ends: the flower turns 
toward the East at night and the bright star toward the darkened earth. 
To The Starre Vaughan says: 


These are the Magnets, which so strongly move 
And work all night upon thy light and love.® 


And, as it is with a star and the heart of man, so it is with God and the 
heart of man; a spiritual magnet draws each to each. This theme 
receives explicit declaration in The Queer: 


Sure, holyness the Magnet is, 

And love the lure, that woos thee down: 
Which makes the high transcendent bliss 

Of knowing thee, so rarely known.‘ 


For the poet, there are always such mysterious interplay and communi- 
cation between things animate and things inanimate and a full con- 
sciousness of the magnetic power of a great illuminated Soul. These 
Hermetical themes give body and force to Vaughan’s nature mysticism 
and clothe his lines, which are at first glance simple-seeming, with a 
potent seriousness. 

Thus, Henry Vaughan is primarily a nature poet. In Christ’s Nativ- 


ity he exclaims: 
I would I were some Bird, or Star 
Flutt’ring in woods, or lifted far 
Above this Inne 
And Rode of sin! 
Then either Star or Bird should be 
Shining or singing still to thee.® 


? Vaughan, Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations (Pickering, London, 1847), pp. 126-127. 
*Ibid., p. 128. 

*Ibid., pp. 196-197. 

*Ibid., p. 64. 
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In Rules and Lessons, the poet bespeaks his loving observance of na- 
ture’s small sights and sounds and bids man 

Walk with thy fellow creatures: note the hush 

And whispers amongst them. There’s not a Spring 


Or Leafe but hath his Morning-Hymn; each Bush 
And Oak doth know I AM. Canst thou not sing? ¢ 


The best proof, however, that Vaughan is the poet who finds his God 
in nature is contained in the ecstatic utterance of his poem The Water- 





fall: 
With what deep murmurs through time’s silent stealth 
Doth thy transparent, cool and watry wealth 
Here flowing fall, 
And chide and call, 
As if his liquid, loose Retinue staid 
Lingering, and were of his steep place afraid; 
The common pass 
Where, clear as glass 
All must descend 
Not to an end, 
But quickened by this deep and rocky grave, 
Rise to a longer course more bright and brave.’ 
The conceit of the waterfall “Lingering . . . and of this steep place 


afraid” is ingenious but not intellectually obtrusive, a Donnesque stri- 
ving to translate into words the totality of an experience weighted with 
so much sensuous delight and spiritual significance for the poet. In the 
second stanza, however, Vaughan attempts through a second meta- 
physical image to communicate the mystical meaning of the waterfall, 
and here the limpid nature poetry of the first stanza is temporarily 
marred by a conceit which seems artistically incompatible with the 
meaning of the poem as a whole. 





Dear Stream! dear bank! where often I 
Have sate, and pleas’d my pensive eye, 
Why, since each drop of thy quick store 
Runs thither whence it flow’d before, 
Should poor souls fear a shade or night, 
Who came sure from a sea of light? 

Or since those drops are all sent back 
So sure to thee that none doth lack, 
Why should frail flesh doubt any more 
‘That what God takes He’ll not restore? 


; For the mystic Vaughan, the waterfall becomes more than a scene of 
signal beauties; it becomes the fount of God’s interminable goodness. 


*Ibid., p. 56. 
"Ibid., p. 193. 
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The rolling waters of grace tumble over the chasm of life in endless 
flow; and there is never any lack, for the store of divine good is without 
end. The word picture, however, of “each drop” of the waterfall’s 
“quick store” running “thither whence it flowed before’’ introduces a 
brief intellectual twist which dampens for the moment the fires of 
mystical communion. In the third and final stanza of the poem, there 
is a return to the loftiness of theme and utterance of the first stanza. 
The poet speaks of “the loud brook’s incessant fall’ and of “sublime 
truths and wholesome themes” in the falling waters which the man of 
God alone can see; then, the poem ends —as it should — with the 
mystic’s expression of his highly personalized and throbbing yearning 
for “my invisible state” and “my glorious liberty.” The “transparent, 
cool and watry wealth” of the waterfall and “its deep murmurs through 
time’s silent stealth” are forgotten; all that is left is Vaughan’s burning 
and zealous hope for ultimate oneness with Divinity. A gate has been 
opened within his soul through which streams his litany of spiritual 
love and yearning. Nature for Vaughan is always, in this manner, a 
channel for mystical communion — always a pattern of scenic beauty 
shot through with the “vitall gold” of immanent Divinity. 

Among the prevalent ideas or oft-recurring images in this mysticism 
is the persistent theme that the world has grown old and the times out 
of joint — that man has travelled far away from God in his ceaseless 
trek down the dusty road of life. This conviction, shared by so many 
other seventeenth century poets, forces Vaughan often to meditate upon 
the world in its days of infancy when angels mingled with men, and 
earth was the close sister-sphere of heaven. This theme is found in 
Corruption, the title of which sounds so much like Herbert: 

Sure, It was so. Man in those early days 
Was not all stone and Earth 

He shin’d a little, and by those weak Rays 
Had some glimpse of his birth. 

He saw Heaven o’er his head, and knew from whence 
He came condemned hither, 


And, as first Love draws strongest, so from hence 
His mind sure progress’d thither.® 


His poem Religion, which bears another Herbertian title, contains this 
same thought: 


My God, when I walke in those groves, 
And leaves thy Spirit doth still fan, 

I see in each shade that there growes 
An Angell talking with a man.® 





*Ibid., p. 61. 
*Ibid., p. 12. 
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And when the Silurist looks at The Rainbow, he says: 


The youthful world’s gray fathers in one knot, 
Did with intentive looks watch every hour 
For thy new light, and trembled at each shower! ?° 


As is immediately evident, this theme of the world grown old and sinful 
is a logical subdivision of Vaughan’s larger thesis that age, in terms of 
the days, years, or centuries of the world’s interminable round, leads 
man to the impasse of spiritual obsolescence. Man must, therefore, strive 
to escape to the time of spiritual infancy — that period in life and time 
before the accretion of custom and man-made institutions had finally 
touched his soul and left it bankrupt and empty. Vaughan’s poetry 
persistently meditates upon the spiritual glories of childhood, a theme 
found in only one other of Vaughan’s contemporaries, Thomas Tra- 
herne. Dissatisfied with man’s estate in the history of the world and 
time, the poet goes back to childhood — to those “white dayes”’ of 
purity and innocence — in search of the essence of divinity and un- 
worldliness. In the days of childhood, the soul is untouched by the 
lethargy of custom, and the world of creation is the bright garment of 
God. One of Vaughan’s most famous poems, The Retreate, gives elo- 
quent expression of this dominant motif: 


Happy those early days! when I 
Shin’d in my Angell-infancy! 

Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race, 

Or taught my soul to fancy ought 

But a white celestiall thought, 

When yet I had not walkt above 

A mile or two from my first love, 
And looking back at that short space 
Could see a glimpse of his bright-face; 
When on some gilded Cloud or flowre 
My gazing soul would dwell an houre, 
And in those weaker glories spy 

Some shadows of eternity; 


Two centuries later, Wordsworth, perplexed to despair by the failure 
of those hopes for mankind which the French Revolution had aroused 
in him, and unable to find relief from his weltschmerz in contemporary 
philosophy, also turns to this theme. Childhood to him, too, becomes 





*Ibid., p. 156. 
*Ibid., p. 33. 
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an enhancement of life, a distillation of the beautiful things that come 
to man here on earth: 

Thou little child, yet glorious in the might 

Of heaven-born freedom on thy being’s height, 

Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 


The years to bring the inevitable yoke, 
Thus blindly with thy blessedness at strife? 1? 


To Wordsworth, as to Vaughan, childhood begins the “second race,” 
the first having been in paradisiacal regions beyond the ken of man. 
The seventeenth century poet, however, is more of the tortured mystic, 
almost predestined in his search for the Divine and the God-like, than 
is Wordsworth, the conscious innovator of a later day. The latter in his 
early concern with the social and ethical problems of his day is far mv re 
objective in the articulation of his philosophy of the divinity of children 
and the glory of nature. Vaughan, on the other hand, is a religious 
mystic and not a social philosopher. A superbly vocal egoism drives 
him always to a nagging concern for the state of his own soul. There is 
always the wish unfulfilled, the pervasive nostalgia, and the elusive 
truth for which his soul yearns. Wordsworth sings of the divinity of 
childhood in general terms, but Vaughan would actually be a child 


again and lose himself in the timeless beauty of being close to his God: 


I cannot reach it; and my striving eye 

Dazzles at it, as at eternity. 
Were now that Chronicle alive, ‘ 
Those white designs which childhood drive, 
And the thoughts of each harmless hour. . . 
An age of mysteries which he 
Must live twice, that would God’s face see;* 


It is doubtful that Wordsworth’s description of “A six years’ Darling 
of a pygmy size” carries with it any explicit connotation that he wished 
to leave Dorothy and revert to such a state of childlike innocence and 
pristine purity. 

In addition to the theme of escape from the ill times of his day back 
to man’s historical and spiritual infancy, Vaughan’s poetry also con- 
tains oft-recurring images of light and darkness. Seemingly, this poet 
is a mystic primarily in the sense of being an illuminé who sees nature 
shot through with a vast spiritual ray to light the soul of him who 
would see. The Silurist seeks “whiteness of illumination . . . a light hav- 
ing no intemperate heat, coming not in torrid waves, but abiding clear 





® Wordsworth, Ode to Intimations, lines 122-126. 
* Vaughan, op. cit., pp. 171-172. 
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and serene.” ** Resurrection and Immortality concludes with just such 
an image of light. The soul speaks to the body: 
So shalt thou then with me, 
Both wing’d and free, 
Rove in that might and eternall light 
Where no rude shade, or night 
Shall dare approach us; we shall there no more 
Watch stars, or pore 
Through melancholy clouds, and say 
Would it were Day! © 


Probably his most successful use of images of light occurs in The World, 
which has at once a chaste simplicity of utterance and an effect of spa- 
tial infinity which add much to its mystical grandeur: 
I saw Eternity the other night 
Like a great Ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm, as it was bright; 
And round beneath it, Time in hours, days, years 
Driv’n by the spheres 


Like a vast shadow mov’d, In which the world 
And all her train were hurl’d,?® 


Here Vaughan stands alone, without Herbert and without Donne. He 
is the mystic spiritually committed to share in the great cosmic struggle 
of man to keep and cherish the light-bringing beams of his great Sun of 
Divinity. In a world in which light and shadow become so inextricably 
mingled, Vaughan’s religious mysticism becomes a kind of Sun-worship 
—the search for one ray of light in the darkened field — the endless 
sifting of light from darkness, and the endless yearning to escape from 
the lengthening shadows of Time and Custom and tribal institution. 
Here he stands alone but linked, certainly, in spirit and intention with 
the world’s confraternity of mystics. 

Another recurring theme in Vaughan’s poetry is the antithesis be- 
tween nature and man. His conception of this dichotomy is basic to 
the poet’s mystical conception of the interrelated Whole or Universe. 
Nature in Vaughan is always the manifestation of Divinity — always 
calm and orderly and expressly obedient to the will of God. Man, on 
the other hand, is restless, wind-tossed, and disobedient to spiritual law 
by act of will. The Faustian restlessness of latter-day Romanticism with 
its correlative concept of a dynamic naturalism is obviously far from 
the ideal of this seventeenth century poet. Nature in Vaughan glows 
with immanent Divinity but holds no Promethean fires to galvanize man 





“Dowden, Anglo-Catholic Poets, p. 122. 
* Vaughan, op. cit., pp. 9-10. 
*Ibid., p. 96. 
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to ever higher ranges of activity. Nor is it the nature of the deists of 
a century later when the Universe and the beauteous canopy of created 
things bespeak the grandeur of perfection of the Creator. The real deist 
never identifies the Creator and the Creation, the Universe being an 
objectivised concept materialized from the infinite mind of an infinite 
God. Nature is calm and orderly in the eighteenth century but only 
reflects and is not charged with Divinity as it is with Vaughan. The 
seventeenth century poet ever exhorts man to learn from Nature only so 
that he may ultimately achieve the oneness of mystical identification 
with God. He himself would aspire to be steadfast like natural things: 
I would I were a stone, or tree, 
Or flowre by pedigree, 
Or some poor high-way herb, or Spring 
To flow, or bird to sing! 
Then should I, tyed to one sure state, 
All day expect my date: 
But I am sadly loose, and stray 
A giddy blast each way; 
O let me not thus range! 
Thou canst not change.?’ 


Essentially, this theme is a further reflection of the spirit of retreat 
from the daily world which is a persistent motif in most of Vaughan’s 
religious poetry. His disapproval of man in this context is the nearest 
Vaughan approaches to the sustained asceticism of Herbert. Both of 
these poets retired from the world, but the renunciation of the Bemer- 
ton rector was more final and his burden heavier. Herbert, and not 
Vaughan, carried the greater load of spiritual anguish and pain and 
worldly privation; and on this score is the quality of asceticism to be 
judged. True, the Silurist lamented the sorry state of man in his turbu- 
lent century; but he did not make that final and great substitution of 
pain for pleasure, poverty for wealth, charity for self-love, as did Her- 
bert. The final test of the quality of the latter poet’s asceticism is that 
pain and privation actually brought him “the peace that passeth all 
understanding.” 

Doubtless, much more could be said of Vaughan, this seventeenth 
century poet-mystic who from his sheltered retreat by the river Usk felt 
the rapture of celestial dews at every morning’s dawning and daily 
joined the “hymning circulations” at the spectacle of the earth’s per- 
petual re-birth. But, whatever has been said or will be said, his greatest 
praise is that, in the midst of the conflicts and sore political ills which 
vexed his age, Henry Vaughan quietly gave the English countryside 
back to God. 


* Ibid., p. 51. 
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IS HISTORY A SCIENCE? 
A. R. LOUCH 


MITH SAYS: “I think history’s a science. After all, we do have his- 

torical knowledge, don’t we? We know that Caesar crossed the 
Rubicon, that Henry VIII had seven wives (or was it six?), that Napo- 
leon was short and therefore needed to assert himself; we know how 
many people were killed in the Great Plague and the First World War; 
we can tell to the hour when many of the events of history occurred. 
Science is fact-finding, isn’t it? Then history is a science.” 

Jones (rather superior) says: “This is much much too crude a view 
of both history and science. Scientists aren’t just fact-finders. They 
look for facts which will support generalizations or fit into theories. 
Your historian’s facts, on the other hand, are mere curios, whose value 
stems from the odd sorts of interests which historically minded people 
have.” 

The Smith-Jones controversy, in which Jones obviously triumphs over 
the naiveté of Smith’s view of science, has been waged back and forth 
and often fruitlessly ever since von Ranke supposedly inaugurated 
scientific history. It would undoubtedly have been more fortunate had 
writers like von Ranke and J. B. Bury understood science a little better; 
certain consequences might thereby have been avoided. I mean in 
particular the manner in which a certain group of thinkers were 
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impressed by this argument. These writers were deeply impressed by 
the wisdom imparted to men through the study of history and at the 

same time thoroughly alarmed by Jones’ skeptical attack on historical 
knowledge. The consequence was that these writers turned Jones’ 


argument upside down, that is, instead of being depressed by it, they 
gloried in it. Hence, enter Brown, the villain of the piece, to state the 
1 new position. 

| “Of course,” says Brown, “history is not a science, not in the sense 
of generalizing upon events at least. To quote the old cliché, history 





’ a 

‘ does not repeat itself. There simply are no repetitions of occurrences, 
| no regularities, in history, observation of which might lead to the formu- 
d lation of general laws. Moreover, science is concerned with the kinds 
. of events which can be clocked and laid up against the yardstick, events 
‘ which can be measured. Luckily, physical nature is the kind of thing 
: that can support this technique, that is, we find it a useful device in 





A. R. Louch, at present living in Oxnard, California, has degrees in both history and 
a philosophy. He wrote his doctoral dissertation at the University of Cambridge, England, on 
“An Analysis of Historical Knowledge.” 
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predicting and controlling nature. And we don’t get into trouble go gene 
long as we remember we haven’t really explained anything, we haven’t wor 
really stated why things are as they are. But in history we do give, or an 
attempt to give, the reasons why things happen as they do. We try of ¢ 
to penetrate beneath the observable behavior to the motives which are poss 
responsible for it. And this always means the particular motive behind Rus 
the particular event. No wonder that the methods of science do not gene 
seem to apply to history. Science is concerned with the general, and the and 
repeated, history with the unique and unrepeated. Obviously the in s 
methods of science will not apply to the study of unique events. History of c 
cannot be a science.” and 
Brown-type philosophers go on from here to provide us with a kind mat 
of mystical initiation into the methods of history. They use such lan- is m 
guage as re-living someone else’s experience, re-thinking someone’s of 
thoughts, entering into the spirit of the past and so on. Of these rites lari 
in time, if there is time. But first I should like to consider the first Bro 
argument of any such theory, that history cannot be a science. Not hist 
merely is not (which an examination of the present state of historical 2 
writing and research could verify or refute), not merely that it doesn’t app 
seem likely that history will become scientific in the near (or distant) con 
future (again, judged by a survey of the present state of historical con 
scholarship), but that history, by its very nature, cannot be scientific, wit! 
cannot employ with any success the devices of the physical or biological bas 
sciences. eve 
The arguments in support of this assertion may be stated more care- fere 
fully as follows: tair 
(1) The unit of historical investigation is the human being together = 
with his various recorded actions. pe 
(2) All such units are unique, that is, do not repeat themselves to to 
serve as the basis for generalization. to | 
(3) All such events are irreducibly qualitative in nature, i.e., one be 
could not expect to find correlations with measurable phenomena wo 
whereby historical laws, expressible as equations, might be formulated. ons 
(4) The language of history is a motive language. An adequate wh 
historical explanation must assume a vocabulary containing expressions gat 
like “‘A’s intention . . . ,” “B’s purpose... ,” “C felt... ,” and the like, mi 
where A, B, and C are historical individuals. * 
1. The first argument sets the limits to historical inquiry. In stating pr 
that the unit of historical investigation is the individual, it follows . go" 


that a discussion in terms of classes, economic forces, or some other suc 
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general movements is not history. We have only decided to use the 
word “history” in a certain way by such argument; we have not offered 
an argument to prove that a description of the human past in terms 
of classes, economic forces and so on is false. It would be perfectly 
possible to answer such a question as “Why did Napoleon invade 
Russia?” in both ways, i.e., by talking about individual motives and 
general movements. We might say, Napoleon’s intentions were such 
and such and also, given certain conditions a military power will move 
in such and such a direction. Both explanations might be true, though 
of different aspects of the situation. Whether we call the first history 
and the second something else — sociology, perhaps —is a trivial 
matter. The important question is, which of these kinds of explanation 
is more fruitful in examining the human past. This question is part 
of history and can only be decided by working with alternative vocabu- 
laries and units of investigation. It cannot be decided, as some of 
Brown’s impersonations have attempted to do, merely by defining 
history as the study of the individual. 


2. The second argument supposedly follows from the first. If the 
appropriate area of historical studies is the individual, the historian is 
concerned with unique, unrepeated events. Thus history is to be 
contrasted with natural science, which, as Brown tells us, is concerned 
with events which do somehow repeat themselves, thus affording the 
basis for generalized hypotheses. But when Brown says, “historical 
events are unique” he seems to be using the word “unique” in a dif- 
ferent sense than when he says “physical events are not unique.” Cer- 
tainly in the sense in which one event is distinguishable from another 
every historical and, indeed, every physical, event is unique. But in 
saying that physical events are not unique, it would seem that Brown 
can only mean that physical events resemble one another closely enough 
to warrant generalization upon them. Whether such similarities are 
to be found among historical events is, again, a question which can only 
be decided by historical inquiry, and not, as the form of the argument 
would seem to indicate, by purely logical considerations. Moreover, 
one would not have to look far to discover instances of historical work 
which would prove the Brown contention false, for example, the investi- 
gation of the relation between Roman military movements and nomadic 
migrations, or the correlation of revolution and excessive taxation. 

It may be, of course, that Brown is thinking largely of those attempts 
at “scientific” history which step over the bounds of science into 
prophecy, those attempts to construct some simple pattern or law 
governing the whole historical process. It might be pointed out that 
such attempts go beyond any possible evidence. In order to describe the 
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direction or tendency of the whole historical process one would require 
other historical processes with which to compare one’s own. In this 
way, if the dream of science fiction were to become true, and life on 
other worlds should be discovered, we should have the basis for a 
comparison which might allow us to formulate generalizations as to the 
tendencies of any rational beings living in groups. 

But while a historical theory asserting something about the destiny 
of man may be said always to overstep the bounds imposed by the 
evidence, it does not seem nearly as clear that a theory describing the 
rise and fall of civilizations, say, or cycles of growth and decay is 
necessarily subject to this kind of criticism. Theories like those of 
Spengler, Toynbee, and (one might add) Marx are not a-scientific 
in principle, but only because of the excessive vagueness of the formu- 
lation of the laws of their respective systems. This vagueness and the 
accompanying metaphorical means of expression is undoubtedly of great 
value; it renders the theory elastic enough to embrace any evidence. But 
one suspects a theory which cannot be falsified much more than one 
which cannot be verified. But it is conceivable, at least, that one could 
perhaps give a term like “civilization” a precise enough reference to be 
able profitably to compare instances falling under this term, in short, 
to employ scientific method. 

Hence, once again, Brown’s view asserts too much. But aside from 
this it has detrimental consequences for historical practice. It leads, 
for one thing, to the comforting view that history can be practiced 
in quarantine. Other subjects have their subject matter; history has its. 
Since the subject is different from that of the psychologist or the anthro- 
pologist or biologist the historian can somehow ignore the work of the 
psychologist and anthropologist and biologist. Every age, Brown says, 
is fundamentally different. Modern psychoanalysis is part of this his- 
torical period; hence its categories of explanation cannot be applied 
profitably to an analysis, say, of Nero’s relations with his mother, or 
of those mediaeval nuns who dreamed they were brides of Christ, and 
evidently not in any Sunday school sense. These examples, of course, 
are chosen deliberately, but they illustrate the point that one cannot 
make sweeping assertions as to the immunization of each historical 
epoch from others. That such a generalization is false seems more prob- 
able in the light of evidence we have than that it is true; in any case it 
is more than can be said short of an exhaustive survey of historical in 
relation to other sciences, a survey which would have to include the 
entire future course of historiography. It may be that the present 
vagueness in most of the work in the social sciences may be dispelled 
by the discovery of an explanatory theory for all social phenomena; 
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such a possibility cannot be denied a priori at least. Brown, of course, 
looks upon this possibility not so much with skepticism as with fear. 
He likes to think of history as a grand pageant of the eventual triumph 
of the hero over the villain, something after the manner in which Time 
Magazine records current events, and of historical scholarship as re- 
search tending to establish the dignity of man. In certain of his mani- 
festations — particularly Croce and Collingwood — Brown says as 
much, and advances this as an argument against scientific history. But 
whether or not we are offended by the romance-dispelling activities 
of science seems to bear no relation to the question as to its possible 
use in explaining historical events. 


3. Next Brown says that historical events are irreducibly qualitative 
in nature whereas science can be shown to depend upon the reduction 
of quality to quantity. Again, Brown claims too much. If we were to 
have examined the subject matter of science before the time of Galileo 
our tendency, as Brown-type philosophers, would be to suppose that 
such phenomena as heat and light were also irreducibly qualitative 
in nature. And so they are. The problem for the physical scientist 
was to discover correlations between such obviously qualitative phe- 
nomena and others which were measurable — the regular expansion 
of a column of Mercury, light waves, and the like. No events in the 
world are implicitly or obviously measurable, and others irreducibly 
qualitative. Quantitative correlation is something which must be dis- 
covered. The relation between mathematics and the world is an acci- 
dental one. Hence we cannot rule out the possibility that human 
behavior may some day be correlated successfully with measurable 
phenomena. Those modern social scientists who seem possessed by 
the Pythagorean mystique of number are right at least in this, that 
precision of expression is the chief step to the acquisition of knowledge, 
and that we should therefore operate on the assumption that it might 
someday be possible to express social and psychological phenomena 
quantitatively. 

Of course what Brown says here is not to be minimized, that you 
still have the qualities of experience no matter how well you succeed 
in correlating them with quantity. But it is a kind of bogeyman view 
of science to suppose that it is a subversive war against the qualities of 
experience. One would more than likely suggest that something was 
basically insincere about that person’s appreciation of nature who lost 
it on discovering that rocks and trees and the blue of the sky could be 
explained in terms of atoms, molecules and cell structure. And the same 
would hold, I think, if someone’s appreciation of Hamlet were destroyed 
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on the discovery (if it can yet be called a discovery) that the play was an 
expression of a deep-seated sexual conflict in Shakespeare, resulting 
in the mechanism we know as the Oedipus complex. 


4. But Brown’s final argument remains, according to which a motive 
language is the only one appropriate to historical investigation and 
reporting. Moreover, he seems to intend by this much the same as we 
do in saying that a space-time language is appropriate to mechanics. 
Somehow you can’t even get started doing history without assuming 
this vocabulary. 

Now a vocabulary may be necessary to a science in the sense that 
without it one cannot deduce the consequences that one wants to 
deduce, namely verifiable sentences. The justification for choosing one 
language over another is thus largely pragmatic. A motive language 
should therefore be justified by showing that among possible alternatives 
it works best in producing verifiable sentences. But it is at this point 
that the state (not the nature) of historical knowledge is most clearly 
exhibited. There are in fact conflicting language systems, no one of 
which has a convincing margin of advantage over any of the others. 
We have a motive language, class structure language, economic lan- 
guage, a cultural determination language and a host of others. The 
choice among them is so difficult to make simply because it is not ap- 
parent which of them enables us to formulate the most true sentences 
about the human past (and, for that matter, about human events in 
general), that is to say, which of them covers the evidence most com- 
pletely. 

Furthermore, the motive language commits us to a sweeping generali- 
zation as to the causes of human events, namely that reasons, intentions 
and the like are the explanatory factors, not merely that this kind of 
language is part of the bone structure of the system to which we may 
then attach explanatory flesh. The assumption of the space-time scheme 
for mechanics does not determine the causes of a body’s motion in the 
space-time field. The assumption of a motive language, on the other 
hand, does determine a priori, what kind of events can operate causally 
in human affairs. This is certainly more than we wish to determine by 
the language we adopt. 

This is Brown’s crucial argument. For, by limiting historical explana- 
tion to a consideration of individual intentions and feelings, he feels 
he has got hold of the club with which to beat the scientists. The second 
part of his argument goes something like this: 

“Scientists are only concerned with the surface of things, with what 
can be directly observed by the senses. In history this would mean 
correlating what someone or other did with other circumstances like 
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the weather or the disposition of the troops or the indisposition caused 
by the night before. But, you see, we could never fathom the motives, 
the intentions, the feelings from what has been observed, in the sense 
that we are never quite sure — even in a non-paranoiac way — exactly 
what people mean by what they say or how they act. But (cheerily 
now) writers of the Bergson troupe (and Brown in his Croce-Colling- 
wood shape is in the front line here) assure us that we can apprehend 
motives if only we don’t try to infer them from the surface features. 
Simply be the Neolithic Ligurian (says Croce-Brown), simply re-think 
Brutus’ thoughts in his attempt to decide whether to join the con- 
spirators (says Collingwood-Brown), simply get inside the events under 
attention (says Bergson-Brown)... .” 

Simply! we say. Just as simple as a mystic experience. But the trouble 
is, supposing that such experiences are genuine, how can those who 
have them tell anyone else how to get into one of these trances, what 
exactly have you done when (as you say) you’ve had this mystic union? 
It’s like a person saying, “If you really prayed, you’d come to know 
God.” And you answer, but I’ve tried it and it doesn’t work. And 
then your opponent infers that something’s wrong with you. But, you 
say, I’ve done all you’ve told me with utmost sincerity. No, he says, you 
haven’t really. If you had really been sincere you would have had the 
experience. 

The word “really” here covers a multitude of metaphysical sins. It 
heaps scorn on Brown’s critics, already abashed enough at not having 
had the experiences Brown tells us about. They begin to wonder, “Well, 
maybe I am deficient in some way. I don’t have a historical sense.” 

But now in place of Brown suppose we have a physicist who is at- 
tempting to explain to us how knowledge of the nucleus of an atom 
was arrived at. Pretty soon he begins to do violence to English prose 
as we understand it, and in no time at all he’s covered a blackboard 
with occult little figures which mean absolutely nothing. And we, not 
wishing to appear totally ignorant, nod sagely and retire as quickly as 
possible. We say afterward that all this requires a facility at mathe- 
matics which we just haven’t got. 

Are these parallel cases — the lack of a historical sense and of a 
facility at mathematics? Is Brown justified in dismissing us by saying 
you just don’t understand, you can’t understand, you lack the ap- 
propriate tools? There may be something in this, i.e., we may not know 
enough about a given period or man or place to make plausible in- 
ferences to further facts. But the question is one of appropriate tools. 
Apparently we lack these because we have never been Caesar or a 
Neolithic Ligurian (except perhaps in the light of the full moon at 
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midnight) and what’s more we haven’t the slightest idea of how to 
acquire them. Now the physicist could spend a few years instructing us 
slowly and painfully in the requisite mathematical knowledge. At least, 
even if we were too obtuse to learn, we are aware that such knowledge 
is communicable, that those who have learned to use the tools do so 
in the same way and come to the same conclusions. But Brown postu- 
lates incommunicability. The mystic experience may be had but the 
process of working into it cannot be related. One wonders whether it 
isn’t best to pay such a view the respects of possibility by making a small 
detour around it. It seems to belong among the curios of the attic 
of undecidables and unprofitables, along with the occult arts and 
sorority initiation ceremonies. 

But one moment at least. Collingwood gives some hint as to how 
we might join him in a mystic union with Caesar (or, while we’re at it, 
with Cleopatra). Sympathy is the key word in this hint. He says you’ve 
got to be in accord with the part of the past you’re studying in order 
to have their thoughts. Where this is lacking, as in the attitude of 
eighteenth century historians toward the Middle Ages, you simply don’t 
have history. 

But what happens when we sympathize, or to use their more preten- 
tious expression, have a sympathetic understanding of someone or of a 
situation? Is our knowledge of the person or situation increased in this 
manner? Consider the case of Harry, who has just murdered his wife 
and buried the butchered up bits of her in the garden. His friend 
George says, “My God, Harry, how could you have done it? Your wife 
was gay and charming, a wonderful cook, loyal, she loved you. . . .” 

But Harry says: “You didn’t know her like I did. What if your wife 
made you wear pajamas to bed all the time?” 

Now George says (sympathetically, with understanding), “Jeez, 
Harry, I didn’t realize.” (You see, he knows this kind of woman him- 
self.) 

But what new knowledge has George acquired through the act of 
sympathy? It’s clear that new information altered his attitude toward 
the murder. But then, what if it had been Jack to whom the horrors 
of Harry’s wife had been revealed? He would say at the end, as at the 
beginning, shaking his head sadly, “I don’t see how you could have 
done it, George. So gay, so beautiful... .” 

Are there two kinds of knowledge of this situation, George-knowl- 
edge and Jack-knowledge? Or is Jack’s really not knowledge because 
he failed to appreciate Harry’s motive? Or (possibly) is George’s not 
knowledge because his appreciation led him to color or disturb the facts? 
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Transfer these questions to history. Is there Tory history and Whig 
history —I mean are they both true, even where asserting different 
things on the basis of different sympathies? Is there a Catholic interpre- 
tation of the Reformation correct for Catholics and a Protestant in- 
terpretation correct for Protestants? Is there New Statesman and 
Nation and Time Magazine history? If we answer yes to these ques- 
tions, we have admitted that contradictories may both be true. Such a 
consequence alone should lead us to re-examine the arguments which 
could lead to such a conclusion. 

The difficulty of the theory lies in the role assigned to sympathy and 
other evaluative processes. In Brown’s theory they are given cognitive 
status. Sympathy is at once the technique of acquiring historical knowl- 
edge and at the same time the sign that knowledge has been acquired. 
Our more naive view would be that sympathy and evaluation in general 
are signs of bias which we should like to eliminate as much as possible 
from the observation and description of human affairs. 

But at this point Brown pulls the last item out of his metaphysical 
bag of tricks. He says (one might think despairingly, but actually with 
great joy), “But you can’t avoid bias in looking at human events. You 
are bound to take sides; it is inevitable that you will be judging through 
the eyes of your contemporary scene, your culture, your political affilia- 
tion, your religion... .” 

It is some such premise as this that leads Brown to erect the so-called 
sociology of knowledge. 

But the paradox of this position is at once made explicit when we 
ask Brown: how do you determine that the culture determines the 
form knowledge takes? Is this part of the sociology of knowledge (in 
which case also determined by our culture) or is it something immune 
from the prejudicial influences of the culture (in which case the theory 
is false)? Brown answers, “But we can point to instances of error, of 
the simple correlation of a person’s political sentiments with the way he 
writes (and the facts he finds) about the French revolution.” But we 
can answer, “Precisely. The fact that we can detect bias indicates at 
least that some methods — you mentioned one, correlation — exist 
whereby we can arrive at an explanation closer to the truth.” 

Let’s suppose that Brown now makes his exit, since he’s getting rather 
tiresome anyway. What conclusions have been reached? The only one 
for which I have in any sense presented a defense is that the claims that 
history cannot be scientific are too extravagant. Most of these asser- 
tions — that history must necessarily deal with the qualitative or employ 
a motive language — cannot be defended on a priori grounds but only 
by an examination of the whole course of historiography, past and 
future. 
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In addition I should be inclined to suggest that Brown-type theories 
are not satisfactory alternatives to a scientific theory. They fail in one 
of the basic tests for a theory of knowledge, that knowledge should be 
communicable, and they lead to the supposition that contradictory state- 
ments may both be true. 

But can anything be said on the positive side of the question: is 
history or can history be scientific? One answer would be to point to 
works of history in which scientific method is exhibited. It would be 
easy to find many cases of works in which conclusions have been drawn 
from observation of regularities in the historical process or by deducing 
the explanation for a historical event from general laws of human 
behavior. Such instances would be very modest indeed, but they would 
be in nature scientific. 

We could also say that whatever the scientific character of history, 
it can provide knowledge about the human past only by a fuller use of 
scientific method. This would require some assumptions and many 
arguments as to the nature of knowledge, that it can be divided into 
the truths of logic and statements verifiable in experience, but I should 
be inclined to defend this assumption if only by showing the inadequacy 
of alternatives to it. 

But that’s another and more difficult story. 
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THE VISUAL ARTS IN THE 
HUMANITIES COURSE 


STANLEY J. IDZERDA 


UMANITIES COURSES in general education programs vary widely in 
H content and treatment but usually include extended consideration 
of the visual arts.1_ Classroom interpretation and evaluation of the 
visual arts in their historical and cultural contexts becomes the central 
problem for the instructor, and his resolution of this problem almost 
certainly affects the student’s attitude toward man’s creative activity 
past and present. In purpose, method, and implications for the human- 
istic studies, this paper examines and criticizes some current trends. 

Classroom interpretation may have some of the following purposes: 
It may seek to help the student become familiar with the varieties of 
artistic form and subject matter recurring in history. It may encourage 
understanding of the uses of the visual arts, the student realizing that 
the arts have had overtly ritualistic, didactic and decorative aims, in 
addition to the aesthetic. Interpretation may try to point up and clarify 
the interrelatedness of the visual arts and the other artistic and intellec- 
tual activities of man. The visual arts seldom appear in a vacuum, 
being often intimately related in form, subject matter or purpose to 
philosophy, liturgy, music, and literature. However, this interrelated- 
ness is not made vivid or meaningful merely by stress upon superficial 
similarities. Moreover, rigid periodization over-simplifies by imposing 
false unity. Classical, Baroque, Rococo, Neo-Classical, Romantic be- 
come meaningless terms. Prominent examples will not always fit peri- 
ods; perhaps every great master transcends his times. Furthermore, this 
heavy-handed labeling process tends to make concept labels causal and 
operative rather than descriptive and heuristic.” 

Still another purpose may be to show the relations between art and 
the whole of man’s existence: the reciprocal effects of art and society, 
art and myth, patron and public, the influence of religion and technol- 
ogy. Unless the visual arts are seen to have an intimate relationship to 
the rest of life, they are doomed to remain lifeless — precious, locked-in- 
amber relics of an intellectual, social or economic elite. In this case the 
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*E. J. McGrath (ed.), The Humanities in General Education (Dubuque, 1949), pp. 288-303. 


> Two works that avoid the twin pitfalls mentioned here are E. Panofsky, Gothic Architec- 
ture and Scholasticism (Latrobe, Penna., 1951), and H. Hatzfeld, Literature Through Art... 
(New York, 1952). 
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instructor’s working motto might be, “Art is real, art is earnest, and the 
museum is not its goal.” 

The methods and tools of interpretation have changed radically in 
recent decades, and in so doing they have tended to affect the evaluation 
of the visual arts. The art-appreciation course, based upon rhapsodic 
gushings and je ne sais quoi murmurings offered as incense to inexplic- 
able genius, has given way to a presentation of the visual arts in their 
historical and cultural setting. Aestheticians have replaced attempts 
to find a “philosophy of beauty” with studies leading to an objective 
understanding of the nature of artistic creation and its meaning for the 
percipient.? These tendencies have led to an increased use of the two 
most recent scientific disciplines: psychology and the social sciences. 
The possibilities and shortcomings involved in the use of these tools in 
the Humanities course warrant careful examination. 

The popularization of psychology during this century has encouraged 
the careless use of psychological terminology in discussions relating to 
the arts. The psychology of perception and appreciation have been the 
subject of careful study by specialists, but these prosaic and objective 
aspects of the science are often ignored. Instead, the work of art and 
the artist is subjected to a layman’s psychoanalysis intended to “ex- 
plain” the subject at hand. These psychoanalytic practitioners usually 
fall into three groups. First, there is the person who knows only the 
grammar of psychoanalysis. His application of “psychology” to a work 
of art or its creator usually results in the conclusion that all artistic 
activity has a “neurotic” foundation, and that no work of art has any 
straightforward or relatively obvious meanings. (A common result of 
this pseudo-psychoanalytical teaching is the unintentional autopsycho- 
analysis of the instructor — certainly an instructive activity for the 
student, but not necessarily rewarding.) In the second group is the 
instructor who has read rather widely in special phases of psychology. 
His analysis is a joyless parody out of Psychopathia Sexualis. The third, 
and rarest group, includes those instructors who avoid the two most 
common behavior patterns of Freudian epigoni, naive superficiality, or 
arrogance. This last group realizes that psychology has its rewards for 
the investigator, but that Freud himself once wrote that “the nature of 
artistic attainment is inaccessible to us.” * A recent confirmation and 
extension of this point of view comes from the psychiatrist Gustav 
Bychowski: “. . . a parallelism or identity between the processes leading 
to a neurosis and those leading to a work of art . . . has not only not 





*T. Munro, “Aesthetics as a Science: Its Development in America,” Journal of Aesthetics 
and Art Criticism, IX (March, 1951), 151-207. 

*S. Freud, Leonardo da Vinci, a Study in Psychosexuality, trans. A. A. Brill (N.Y., 1947), 
p. 120. 
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been proven, but is, on the contrary, highly problematic. . . . neither 
infantile traumata nor peculiarities of psychosexual developments are 
specific for the making of an artist. In particular, they cannot be 
responsible for what is so specific for a work of art, namely its form, 
nor can they account for its greatness.” ® 

This is not to say that the techniques and findings of psychology 
should not be used as aids in the interpretation of the visual arts. How- 
ever, psychology is a scientific tool, not a magical one; it must be used 
with intelligence and restraint. Meanwhile, professional psychologists 
might examine the complex of causes that has led so many persons of 
mediocre talent to assume that creative activity is necessarily psycho- 
pathic in origin. 

Compared with psychology, the social sciences make available a 
broader, and in many respects a more easily verifiable body of knowl- 
edge and method for the study of the visual arts in their historical and 
cultural context. A most cursory examination of the Encyclopedia of 
Social Sciences reveals that there are few phases of man’s conscious 
activities as a social animal upon which the various specialists in the 
social sciences do not presume to touch. Furthermore, the “sociological” 
interpretation of the visual arts is almost coeval with the social sciences: 
Taine and Spencer were contemporaries. 

In common with psychologists, the social scientists have attempted 
consistently to achieve the high level of objectivity in approach and 
predictability of results attained by the physical sciences. This attempt, 
patterned upon Newtonian science ® has been successful to the extent 
that the social sciences and psychology have remained strictly analytical 
in the mechanistic and positivistic senses of the word. In short, these 
youngest of the sciences are successful in their own terms only in so far 
as they deal with man as “nothing but... ,” and study the individual as 
a “what” instead of a “who.” 

A superior modern example of this psycho-sociological approach in 
its relation to the visual arts is found in Professor Walter Abell’s 
“Toward a Unified Field in Aesthetics.” * In an effort to arrive at a 
deeper understanding of the nature of art and its creation, Professor 
Abell makes use of both “depth psychology” and “depth history,” i.e., 
Jung’s psychology of the collective unconscious, and an economic inter- 





*G. Bychowski, “From Catharsis to Work of Art: the Making of an Artist,” Psychoanalysis 
and Culture, ed. Werner Muensterberger & G. B. Wilbur (N.Y., 1951), p. 390. See also, E. Eng, 
“The Sceptical Psychologist,” Antioch Review, XI (Spring, 1951), 153-60, and D. N. Morgan, 
“Psychology and Art Today: A Summary and Critique,” Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criti- 
cism, IX (Dec., 1950), 81-96. 

*See W. G. Pollard, “New Concepts for the Social Sciences Suggested by Modern Physics,” 
Assoc. of American Colleges Bulletin, XXXVIII (May, 1952), 234-45. 


"Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, X (March, 1952), 191-216. 
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pretation of history in the broadest sense of that term. Professor Abell 
contends that the work of art and creative activity can be best under- 
stood if we conceive of the artist as a sensitive instrument, recording the 
combined impulses of the collective psyche and the social and material 
conditions dominant at any one moment in history (p. 213). 

Without distortion, Professor Abell’s analysis can be summarized in 
a simple allegory. Let us imagine that a palette and a canvas, called 
respectively the Social and Material Preconditions, are available in a 
studio. A wraith named the Collective Unconscious picks up a brush 
called the Artist, and proceeds to create a masterpiece. The brush is, 
of course, “nothing but” an acutely responsive instrument. That the 
allegory is effective is demonstrated when we see that Professor Abell 
holds that Leonardo could not have effectively painted in any other 
fashion than that in which he did; if Leonardo had never existed, 
Western painting would have inevitably continued in the direction it 
was tending (p. 200). 

Walter Abell’s presentation is cited here because he remains entirely 
consistent with the presuppositions, methods and results of both psy- 
chology and the social sciences. When we confine ourselves strictly and 
honestly to a scientific study of man, the individual and his work be- 
come simply epiphenomena, and man’s freedom consists in doing what 
he must. Seen in this guise, the words “creativity” and “creation” have 
a hollow sound when applied to the works of man. Lest one think that 
I am riding the dead horse of nineteenth century positivism, we find 
that a remarkably concise statement of this scientific view of man has 
only recently come from the eminent European sociologist, Theodore 
Geiger: “The emphasis placed upon the uniqueness of the human 
personality is in no way scientifically justified. It is a symptom of naive 
anthropocentrism and a testimony to the blind conceit of the human 
species. . . . the psychometrists of today are well on their way to explain 
even the unique personality in terms of quantitative laws.” ° 

Now it would seem evident that any humanities course which at- 
tempts to avoid a precious aestheticism must end by placing the visual 
arts securely in their historical and cultural context. In so doing, direct 
and conscious employment of the techniques and findings of psychology 
and the social sciences will be necessary. But if we end there, what will 
become of the humanities? Very briefly, they will become a weak sub- 
sidiary of the “humanistic sciences,” a subsidiary devoted to the study 
of epiphenomenalistic esoterica. Indeed there are signs that such a view 





*T. Geiger, “Human Society and Scientific Law,” Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science, XVIII (May, 1952), 193. 
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as this is implicitly accepted even by humanists; many of them rather 
ruefully agree that with “the West at bay,” the humanities will have 
to be ignored for the nonce or given a secondary place in the concern 
of the students. If the humanities are irrelevant during a national crisis 
of long duration, and if humanists have nothing to say that the psy- 
chologists or social scientist cannot say better, then the humanities are 
completely irrelevant, and the instructors in the humanities are drones, 
parasites, Or worse. 

But what then can be said of the prospects for the visual arts in the 
humanities course? By way of preface we might observe that general 
education is designed to assist in the making of the whole man, and that 
this can be done only if we see man whole. The sciences — physical, 
biological, social — have an important place in this design, and the 
place of the humanities is of equal importance. The particular func- 
tions and purposes of the humanities are to help us realize the essential 
dignity and worth of man by seeking out the sources and expressions 
of his dignity and worth. The humanities study man as a sovereign 
being, as a creator, as a valuer, and as a sentient personality. The 
sovereign being is seen as neither brute nor angel, but an unsteady 
amalgam of both; when that part of his personality which is a product 
of “socialization” is stripped away, we discover an irreducible residue: 
the person. In the record of his attempts to make Pegasus soar, man 
the creator dignifies his existence in such a measure that Dante marveled 
at this “grandchild of God.” As a valuer, man feels the freedom and 
necessity to make choices based upon some defensible criteria of rele- 
vance and rightness. (I am eager to avoid here the customary nonsense 
regarding the humanist as the paladin of values and the scientist as one 
who avoids value judgments. The scientist obviously values truth. If 
he values truth, he presumably considers it good.) Finally, the hu- 
manities attempt to restore the emotional aspects of existence to respect- 
ability. Here the record of the past shows that the ideal man is not 
only a rational being, but also a person who combines rationality with 
compassion, humility, appreciation, sacrifice, and love. 

The visual arts in the humanities course can help fulfill the teaching 
aims outlined above, and so assist in the production of the whole man. 
Above all, it must be remembered that we are not attempting to develop 
aestheticians, art historians, iconologists, nor yet, Heaven forfend! 
professional humanists. In the context of the humanities course, 
explication du tableau should be limited to the bare necessities of the 
situation, sufficient to place the work in its cultural and historical 
framework (as mentioned earlier in this paper); when formalistic 
analysis goes beyond this it tends to be diverted to a barren, iconological 
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hopscotch quite unrelated to life. If the work of art is worth studying, 
it is because it is a testament to the wholeness of experience. The hu- 
manities seek the integration, not the atomization of experience. The 
work of art, in its immediacy and autonomy, must be killed to be dis. 
sected. 

The visual arts can illuminate man as a sovereign being because they 
remain concrete evidences of the inspiration, sensitivity, skill, and 
perseverance residing in the person. If art has any significance as an 
act of creation, then Martial’s jaded quip, “Give us Maecenases and 
Virgils will appear,” contains only a half truth. Art is not a “by- 
product” of civilization, a mere summing up of fortuitous concatena- 
tions of psychic and material factors; it is civilization realized and ful- 
filled, an example of man’s striving and need for beauty, for the achieve- 
ments of harmonies of conception and execution only occasionally 
realized in daily existence. 

The visual arts also pertain to man as valuer because a work of art 
is an expression of value. More than this, it is a unique expression 
of value, with the power to move us to fruitful contemplation or action. 
In this sense the arts as classroom material become vehicles of a constant 
exercise in judgment. 

Finally, the visual arts can “italicize the livingness of life,”’ and so 
help deepen and extend the emotional and subjective aspects of exist- 
ence. Philosophers today recognize about fifty-seven varieties of empiri- 
cism, but the artist alone is truly empirical. He alone is open to all 
experience, and he tries to comprehend it all. By his attempts to achieve 
a symbolic synthesis out of the raw stuff of life he transforms and 
exalts living. This life-enhancing quality of the visual arts can come 
about through a deepening current of compassion, as when one studies 
Giotto’s Mourning of Christ or Picasso’s Guernica. On another level 
the visual arts can transform our vision: is it not curious that much of 
our Midwestern landscape seems to be attempting to resemble a scene 
from Grant Wood? The person who in full consciousness is receptive 
to the artist’s work is transformed by it to the extent that his future 
existence holds new meanings and insights. 

If the visual arts in the Humanities course are studied in the frame of 
reference outlined here, today’s retreat from humane values might be 
stemmed, and the student aided in one of the proper aims of education: 
the realization of our humanity. Somewhere Kierkegaard wrote that 
“the first task of the human being is to become what he already is.” If 
this objective is kept in view, then the prospects for the humanities will 


be bright indeed. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


OUR LONG HERITAGE. Edited, with introductory comments, by Wilson O. 
Clough. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1955. xv + 297 pages, 
$4.50. Published for the William Robertson Coe American Studies Program of 
the University of Wyoming.) 


This excellent book of readings demonstrates the variety of political literature 
read by those involved in shaping the early period of the American Republic. 
By careful search through libraries, examination of book orders by men like 
Thomas Jefferson, and inspection of references to the literature read by Franklin, 
Washington, the Adamses, and other leaders, Mr. Clough has given us a well- 
selected sampling of books and pamphlets which undoubtedly influenced political 
theory in the period between 1740 and 1790. 

In assembling this collection, the editor emphasizes the importance of the 
European heritage for an understanding of late eighteenth-century American 
thought. He rightly points out that, while the frontier and other “native Ameri- 
can” factors undoubtedly had significant effects in shaping the so-called “Ameri- 
can mind,” it is a grave mistake to ignore or underestimate European intellectual 
and cultural influences. 

Most of the selections in this volume, therefore, are from European works. 
The editor writes an illuminating general introduction establishing the framework 
and dealing with such questions as the reading habits of early American leaders 
and such problems as that of discovering precisely what they read. “The aim in 
this study,” he says, “is... to make available a body of readings from the shelves 
of American libraries of around 1750 to 1780, from which selections we may 
savor the spirit and temper of that period, as well as its reference to its heritage.” 

The collection is divided into four parts and two appendices. Each part is 
preceded by an Introduction linking the readings to one another and to Ameri- 
can thought patterns of late colonial and early republican days. Each reading, 
too, is introduced by a note dealing with the author and with the value of his 
writing from the viewpoint of American thinkers. Thus the relevance of each 
reading is pointed up and sometimes one gets the feeling that one is actually 
looking over the shoulders of an Adams or a Jefferson as he leafs through Thucy- 
dides or meditates on Seneca. The alleged virtues of republican Rome live again 
in writings studied by American admirers of those virtues. 

The first Part embraces selections from classical antiquity and includes readings 
from such men as Thucydides, Aristotle, Polybius, Lucretius, Tacitus, and 
Plutarch. Part II is concerned with “The English Tradition to 1700” and presents 
representative writings of More, Richard and Thomas Hooker, Milton, Harring- 
ton, Sidney, Hobbes, Somers, and Locke, as well as excerpts from the Magna 
Carta, the Great Protestation, and other documents. 

“The Continental Stream,” in Part III, presents Grotius, Pufendorf, Montes- 
quieu, Burlamaqui, Rousseau, Raynal, and Volney; while Part IV, entitled “The 
Emerging Pattern: 1700-1790,” has, among others, Shaftesbury, Addison, Boling- 
broke, Otis, Burke, and Priestley. Appendix A contains such documents as the 
Virginia Declaration of Rights, the Virginia Statute of Religious Freedom, and 
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the Declaration of Independence; while Appendix B is a select and helpful 
bibliography. 

This well-edited series of readings is particularly valuable because many of the 
selections are not otherwise readily available. The editor’s comments enhance 
the value of the volume. General and professional readers alike will find that it 
rounds out their knowledge of early American thought; and for classes in Ameri- 
can political thought, American history, and American Civilization, it should 
prove very useful as supplementary reading. 


MuLForp Q. SiBLEy 
University of Minnesota 


THE AGE OF THE MOGULS. By Stewart H. Holbrook. (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday & Co., 1953. 363 pages, $5.00. Mainstream of America Series, 
ed. by Lewis Gannett.) 


It is not to be expected that a book dealing in 360 pages with at least thirty-six 
historical figures will be very detailed in any of its parts. Nor should one hope 
to find, in such a volume, revelations about the past which earlier secondary 
works would not have provided. Having no great expectations, the reader will 
not be disappointed in these respects with Mr. Stewart H. Holbrook’s contribu- 
tion to the Mainstream of America Series, The Age of the Moguls. 

Holbrook relates for the general reader some of the more newsworthy and 
eccentric facts in the lives of major American entrepreneurs, industrialists and 
businessmen who flourished in the last hundred years. These range in time from 
Cornelius Vanderbilt to William Randolph Hearst, in financial success from the 
thriving Du Ponts to the bankrupt Samuel Insull, and in personality from the 
outgoing Jim Fisk to the retiring Andrew Mellon. Holbrook’s two main aims in 
this historical narrative are to show how “infinitely . . . entertaining” the “savage 
and gaudy age” of Rockefeller and the others really was, and at the same time 
to avoid either praising or condemning the men who helped build that age. 

How “entertaining” the antics of this assorted group seem will necessarily 
depend on the background and interests of the individual reader. This concep- 
tion of history as material for amusement is perhaps best understood as the 
positive counterpart of the author’s other, negative purpose. Disavowing any 
concern with ethics in his book, he states in a Foreword that he “will not attempt 
to pass judgment on matters that have baffled moralists, economists, and his- 
torians.” 

One trouble with this second aim, to consider it separately for a moment, is 
that Holbrook himself does not sufficiently carry it out. While much the greater 
portion of The Age of the Moguls contains no explicit moral judgments and is 
written in a colorless journalistic style devoid for the most part even of connota- 
tions, nevertheless moral passion does overcome the author at several points. He 
deplores, for instance, “the coincident and monstrous corruptions that have 
accompanied all American wars.” He defends Jay Gould as having possessed 
“cunning, but no hypocrisy,” and labels Commodore Vanderbilt “the vital old 
pirate.” Jim Fisk was a “dishonest vulgarian, notorious both for his business 
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dealings and his flagrant loves.” On the other hand, “obvious scoundrel that 
[Fisk] was, he was a genial, open-handed and altogether ‘human’ being.” In a 
chapter on the well-known Delaware moguls, Holbrook declares that “it should 
stand to the credit of the Du Ponts, indeed to their lasting honor, that the charge 
of shoddy was never leveled at them. The powder they made went off, and to 
good effect... .” 

These evaluations might be viewed simply as minor lapses from grace, were 
the inconsistencies involved here not typical of a certain fuzziness, a certain 
unintentional equivocation, in Holbrook’s approach to his subject matter. Take, 
for example, his comments on the three Montana copper magnates, Clark, Daly, 
and Heinze, who “were lone bandits, or lone geniuses of industrial enterprise, 
whichever way you want to put it.”” Whichever way you put it seems to make no 
difference, although it is clear from the passages quoted above that the difference 
is occasionally important to him. Then, too, there is Holbrook’s fascination with 
quantity, which in the course of the author’s narrative takes on a particular 
moral coloration. It need hardly be emphasized that such terms as “great” or 
“phenomenal,” repeatedly used to describe deeds of the moguls, are susceptible 
of ambiguous interpretations by Americans. The slant presented in The Age of 
the Moguls is seen in the opening paragraph: 

The men in this book have been described variously during a century as giants and Titans, 

and more often as rogues, robbers, and rascals. But never feeble. The last of them had a 
splendid audacity and a vital energy that erupted in astonishing ways. 
Similarly, writing of the organization of the U.S. Steel Comany in 1901 by J. P. 
Morgan and his associates, Holbrook comments that “perhaps they were mere 
stockjobbers, as was charged, but stockjobbing on the scale of a billion and more 
dollars is no shabby occupation.” If this statement means anything, it means 
that big and little businessmen are different in quality as well as size, and pre- 
sumably that the bigger are also better. Perhaps they are — but can we not 
demand that an historian, even one who writes for a large public,? perceive and 
take pains to close the sizeable gap shown here between his intention and his 
practice? It would appear that when one’s primary aim is to amuse, not only 
moral but also intellectual distinctions must suffer. 

The problems suggested are only partly those ordinarily encountered in the 
popularization of history. The question to raise is whether The Age of the 
Moguls is really good historical writing of any kind. One may point out, as a 
final consideration, that in this book where facts are indisputably of paramount 
importance, not a few of them are unfortunately questionable. We are informed, 
for example, that it was “the competitive system by which the world had been 
doing business since Biblical times. . . .” Horatio Alger’s novels, the author asserts 
at another place, “constituted the most influential literary tripe ever published 
in our country.” Describing early nineteenth-century attitudes in the United 
States, Holbrook states that “in that day all accidents and disasters were [as- 
sumed to be] acts of God, and employees seldom if ever were of the opinion 
that their employers had any responsibility for the victims of God’s acts.” 





1Some months ago, nearly 50,000 copies of The Age of the Moguls had been sold. See 
William Harlan Hale, “The Boom in American History,” The Reporter, XIII (February 24, 
1955), 42. 
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Moreover, Holbrook at times handles chronology carelessly, as in his assertion, 
when explaining the social affairs of the wealthy around the year 1900, that 
“Eugene Debs made an effort so frightening [to overthrow the plutocracy] that 
eventually it was thought best to restrain him in prison.” But Debs’s imprison- 
ment in 1895 is plainly not in question here, and his arrest in 1918 for an al- 
legedly seditious wartime speech hardly seems relevant to the point Holbrook 
is making. 

Davip R. WEIMER 
University of Michigan 


THE LION OF THE WEST, RETITLED THE KENTUCKIAN, OR A TRIP 
TO NEW YORK. A farce in Two Acts by James Kirke Paulding, Revised 
by John Augustus Stone and William Bayle Bernard. Edited and with an 
Introduction by James N. Tidwell. (Stanford, California, Stanford University 
Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1954. $3.00.) 


Fortunately Professor Tidwell thought of consulting the Lord Chamberlain’s 
well-known but little used archives of play manuscripts during his arduous 
search for Paulding’s Lion of the West, the remarkable comedy that combines 
the humor of a full-fledged frontiersman with a scathing satire of the notorious 
Mrs. Trollope. Professor Tidwell’s edition is based on the English version by 
William Bayle Bernard, now in British Museum MS. Add. 42920, which is the 
only text known. According to one critic,! Bernard’s share consisted essentially 
in cutting down the original three-act comedy by Paulding and Stone into a 
two-act farce, which suggests that much of The Kentuckian, as it was entitled 
in London, is Paulding’s own. This might help to explain why Bernard never 
claimed a copyright. 

Professor Tidwell has chosen to limit himself to a brief general introduction; 
he fails to account fully for the details of the stage history of The Kentuckian, 
and for its reception by the British public in 1833. These are topics of consider- 
able interest, and they could easily have been documented from playbills, news- 
papers and periodicals;? yet their omission is readily excusable in an edition 
which eminently succeeds in its main purpose by giving an excellent text. Both 
Professor Tidwell and the Stanford University Press should receive much credit 
for having attractively printed a highly entertaining, long-lost American classic, 
which is important not only as a work of Paulding’s, but also as an outstanding 
specimen of a type of play once popular on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Nits Erik ENKVIST 
Abo Akademi (The Swedish University of Abo, Finland) 


*The Athenaeum, March 16th, 1833, p. 172. 


* Some of these matters are suggested on pp. 60-65 of the present reviewer’s Caricatures of 
Americans on the English Stage Prior to 1870 (Helsingfors, 1951). 
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INSANITY, ART, AND CULTURE. By Francis Reitman. (N.Y.: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1954. 111 pages, $3.75.) 


Each of us has learned, somewhere, that the artist lives ecstatically, in a mad 
fever of love and creation, that he is, in fact, a species of madman. The romantic 
expectation that artists and madmen are kin to one another is not fulfilled by 
the sights one sees in a mental hospital. Nevertheless, there are persistently 
fascinating questions about the relation of art to insanity. In ancient times, there 
was the notion that art emerges from the powerful, rather dangerous forces from 
which ordinary consciousness protects us. Today, somewhat as in ancient times, 
we suppose that the vital energies of art have their being in the unfathomed 
wildness of the unconscious mind, for which the intellect acts as a clarifying 
interpreter. The biographies we read and the stories we hear, lead us to suppose 
that the great artist, in whom live the most powerful or accessible unconscious 
energies, is likely to be mentally unbalanced. 

The problems that Francis Reitman sets himself in Insanity, Art, and Culture 
are, therefore, interesting ones. Since he is a psychiatrist, his aims are partly 
medical and diagnostic. He wants to know whether insane art is really the 
same as the modern art that resembles it. He wants to know, too, whether 
what we call psychotic art is culture-bound, whether, that is, each culture defines 
insanity for itself as the merely unusual or undesirable. If, on the other hand, 
there are uniform psychotic qualities in the art of the insane of whatever culture, 
the diagnosis of insanity becomes more simple and objective. 

For the purposes of his investigation, Reitman gathered pictures made by 
patients in mental hospitals in New Zealand (the patients were Maoris), Mexi- 
co, East Africa, Egypt, India, Ceylon, and Japan, and compared the pictures with 
those made by European and American schizophrenics. As might be anticipated, 
he discovered that culture makes some difference. Western schizophrenics, for 
example, have a tendency to write comments within their pictures. But a 
combination of text and drawing is conventional in Japanese art, and therefore 
not diagnostic for schizophrenia in Japan, even though found in the pictures of 
Japanese schizophrenics. However, there are like signs of disorganization and 
uncontrolled fantasy running through the psychotic art of all the cultures 
examined; and the medium in which the work is done has no appreciable effect 
on the psychotic fantasies that are displayed. 

Although Reitman has set himself interesting problems, and although he 
makes some shrewd observations, he has written a generally disappointing book. 
As he says, he received so few drawings that conclusions based on them are 
shaky at best. From the standpoints of both psychiatry and esthetics, his 
analyses are perfunctory: they have no enlightening clinical detail, no statistical 
thoroughness, and no critical sensitivity. He says that psychotic art is dis- 
organized and “true” art re-organized and re-structured. His statement, while 
plausible enough, is uttered like a truism that needs only to be heard to be 
approved, and there is no justifying discussion to speak of. He writes of the 
primitive, crude color choices of some schizophrenics, and explains that “the 
roofs of the houses represented, for instance, are coloured red, but without 
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regard to the shade of red that is used.” His evaluation seems purely subjective, 
He justifies himself neither in the neutral-sounding language of psychiatry, nor 
in the studied, evaluative terms of the art critic. 

The reader who wants contemporary insights into the relation of mental 
illness to art is better advised to read the Psychoanalytic Explorations in Art of 
Ernst Kris, or the studies of Anne Roe, one of which appeared in the Journal of 
Personality of 1946-1947. Both of these investigators make genuine, perceptive 
attempts to learn how art and the human psyche are reflected in one another. 
Each illumination of art is inevitably an illumination of the psyche; and the 


reverse is equally true. a cy 


University of Tel Aviv 


MISS RAVENEL’S CONVERSION. By John William De Forest. Edited with 
an introduction by Gordon S. Haight. (New York: Rinehart and Co., 1955. 
xxii +485 pages, $1.45.) 


In dealing with unknown books from out of the past one is always confronted 
with the question — Why should a book appeal to a modern reader if it did 
not appeal to the readers of its own time? This question applied to Miss 
Ravenel’s Conversion from Secession to Loyalty seems a proper one. Perhaps 
in this particular instance at least two answers might be made. First, the attitude 
toward realism of the post Civil War period and the attitude toward realism 
of the post World War II period are two quite different things. Second, the 
satire of a time may not be as appealing to its own generation as to a later one. 

The realism of Miss Ravenel’s Conversion was too strong for the people of 
the social order of the mid-19th century. According to the very able introduction 
of Mr. Gordon S. Haight, the novel was first submitted to Harper’s New Monthly 
magazine shortly after its completion in the autumn of 1865. DeForest wrote to 
Harper’s editor, Alfred H. Guernsey, “I make no objection to your moral reform 
of the story. If it goes into the Monthly of course it ought to be made proper for 
families. Only I think it ought to be understood, for the sake of vraisemblance 
that the Colonel did frequently swear and that the Louisiana Lady was not quite 
as good as she should be.” Viewed in the light of our post World War II fiction, 
Miss Ravenel’s Conversion becomes a pale silhouette. 

On the second point, the satire of the story is not peculiar to the mid-19th 
century; it is universal. The satire of the people of New Boston with their 
strict code of ethics, their aversion to some of the vices of the world, their Sunday 
School parties, their picnics, their attitudes and yet their misconceptions of true 
virtue could be duplicated in almost any generation and in almost any place. 
The political satire of the Governor of Barataria; the necessity for his appoint- 
ment of incompetent men because of political pressures; his enthusiasm for the 
right but obligation to follow the dictates of his party are not necessarily re- 
stricted to post Civil War New England. 

All in all, to the modern reader Miss Ravenel’s Conversion comes as a joy and 
a surprise. It is delightful because of its style and because of the freshness of a 
Civil War story told by a contemporary. 


Utah State Agricultural College 
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NOTES 


THE Divine Comedy In 1984 


Recently standing before a class trying to find contemporary analogues of 
Dante’s progress through the “Inferno,” “Purgatorio,” and “Paradiso,” I thought 
of a satanic caricature of the Trinity which I had read in Kenneth Burke’s 
A Rhetoric of Motives: “God being the source of power, the Son the bringer of 
light, the Holy Ghost the Gift of Love, in the conspiratorial unity of faction 
the war machine is power, espionage is the bringer of light [“‘intelligence”], and 
the breathing-together of the warrior-conspirators is love.” 1 This, however, did 
not impress the students. Luckily, I thought of George Orwell’s 1984, which a 
surprisingly large number in the class had read. As I offered this for compari- 
son more and more startling structural and thematic parallels emerged. 

The book opens with Winston Smith, the sinner-hero, working in the Min- 
istry of Truth, rewriting history in a modern (“future” may be preferable) total- 
itarian state. During this period of the novel he is, according to the metaphysics 
and moral code of 1984, unregenerate and devoted to Carnality, Avariciousness, 
and Pride. Anyone familiar with the novel can easily fill out the list of evi- 
dences: his secret and fiery love with Julia; his collecting artifacts from the past; 
his private and arrogant life away from the prying eyes of the Party’s view- 
screens. This period is paradoxically both his Hell and his Freedom. From the 
Party view it is his Hell; from his corrupt and democratic-individualistic view it 
is Freedom. Julia is an obvert Beatrice, purely carnal in her representation of 
Love. In their fearfully idyllic inferno they are private, in the dark, but always 
watched and heard as they burn in appetitive fires. 

Without Winston’s knowing it, in the first part, the inferno period, he is 
guided by O’Brien, the demonic counterpart of Vergil and Beatrice and Bernard, 
all in one. And, during the Purgatory period in the Ministry of Love, O’Brien’s 
perverse reasoning strives to lead Smith’s perverse reasoning through suffering 
to a proper union of Faith and Intellect. Late in the process of his regeneration 
through pain, when Winston Smith’s mind has almost lost its intransigence, 
O’Brien urges him to accept the fact that outside man there is nothing, nothing 
one (i.e., the Party Mind) refuses to accept as existing. But Winston asks, 
despairingly: 


“But the whole universe is outside us. Look at the stars! Some of them are a million light- 
years away. They are out of our reach forever.” 


“What are the stars?” said O’Brien indifferently. “They are bits of fire a few kilometers 

away. We could reach them if we wanted to. Or we could blot them out. The earth is the 
center of the universe. The sun and the stars go round it.” 
Here we recall, for one thing, a perverse acceptance of the geocentric universe, 
and we recall the integral place of the stars in Dante’s poem. Each section of 
the Divine Comedy ends with a reference to the stars in their beauty. The 
“Paradiso” depends entirely on the structural intricacies of the Ptolemaic cos- 
mology. Indeed, Smith is a stubborn Dante. 





* Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950, p. 139. 
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As O’Brien tells Smith just prior to his entry into Room 101, “There are 
three stages in your reintegration . . . There is learning, there is understanding, 
and there is acceptance. It is time for you to enter upon the second stage.” 
These stages correspond without stretching to the stages in Dante’s purification: 
the enlightening of perspectives through redeemed intellect; the consequent 
strengthening of hope and faith; and the submergence of the finite will in the 
expansion of love. Among such possible parallels, one discovers Winston Smith’s 
ascent or gradual emergence from the dark of his privacy, his movement through 
pain in the electric light of the Ministry of Love, and the final golden beatific 
vision in the divine radiance of Big Brother’s enigmatic smile. 

Goldstein, Orwell’s Satan, is fixed forever (“frozen”) as the object of hate, 
forever facing out of the view-screens for the execration and horror of the popu- 
lace. He is the arch-tempter who fell through pride. But Smith leaves Goldstein 
far behind when after betraying Julia he rests “in the Golden Country, or he 
was sitting among enormous, glorious, sunlit ruins with his mother, with Julia, 
with O’Brien — not doing anything, merely sitting in the sun, talking of peaceful 
things.” He had at this time almost reached the state of Grace, 1984 version. 
The will had almost become resolved and the rebellious and questioning intel- 
lect silenced. 

Such thoughts as he had when he was awake were mostly about his dreams. He seemed to 
have lost the power of intellectual effort, now that the stimulus of pain had been removed. He 
was not bored; he had no desire for conversation or distraction. Merely to be alone, not to be 
beaten or questioned, to have enough to eat, and to be clean all over, was completely satisfying. 
The welding and drawing force of love in Dante’s poem becomes ironically 
identified with pure Hate in 1984, and in like fashion Orwell reconciles all 
opposites in the peace of true belief, 1984 version. At last in Winston Smith’s 
mind 2 plus 2 equal 5. The burnings of apostasy have been purged away in the 
avenging fires of his own Hell and in the cleansing tortures of the Ministry of 
Love; he is at last led to the Empyrean where he can look upon the seat of God 
(Big Brother), unifying his miserable finitude with the infinite substance. In his 
final vision: 

He was back in the Ministry of Love, with everything forgiven, his soul white as snow. He was 
in the public dock, confessing everything, implicating everybody. He was walking down the 
white-tiled corridor, with the feeling of walking in sunlight, and an armed guard at his back. 
The long-hoped-for bullet was entering his brain. 

He gazed up at the enormous face. Forty years it had taken him to learn what kind of 
smile was hidden beneath the dark mustache. O cruel, needless misunderstanding! O stubborn, 
self-willed exile from the loving breast! But it was all right, everything was all right [Cf. The 
last lines of Eliot’s “Little Gidding” and the last lines of Dante’s “Paradiso”], the struggle was 
finished. He had won the victory over himself. He loved Big Brother. 

It may be blasphemy, but we agreed that Dante’s Hell seemed preferable to 
Redemption in 1984. 

GEorGE KNOX 
University of California, Riverside 
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HERE AND THERE IN THE HUMANITIES 


Conducted by 
EILEEN S. BARR 


Goop News For EDUCATION 


For American education 1955 has 
been an eventful year reflecting a 
growing public concern with the prob- 
lem of desegregation and with the 
quality of public school teaching. On 
the college level the news has been 
mostly good. While elementary and 
high schools have been the objects of 
frequent and often irresponsible at- 
tacks, the colleges have been receiving 
generous material assistance toward at- 
taining their goals. 

The financial crisis in American pri- 
vate colleges is being met in part by in- 
creasing help from American industry. 
It is estimated that about half the 
nation’s largest manufacturers are ma- 
king contributions. Seven of the larger 
corporations donate more than a half- 
million dollars a year, and four of 
these give more than a million annu- 
ally. Much of the money goes for 
scholarships and fellowships, but many 
of the grants to colleges are “unre- 
stricted.” “Unrestricted funds are es- 
sentially an expression of industry’s 
respect for academic freedom,” and 
help banish the bugaboo of big busi- 
ness dominance in education. 

The big foundations are the other 
chief support. During the year the 
Ford Foundation announced a fifty- 
million-dollar grant to improve faculty 
salaries in private four-year liberal arts 
colleges. And, most recently, the Car- 
negie and Ford Foundations set up the 
National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion. With an initial fund of $20,500,- 
000 it will match donations from busi- 
hess to give annual college scholarships 
on a competitive basis. The first gift 
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came from Sears, Roebuck whose 
$600,000 guarantees at least 350 schol- 
arships for next year. 


* * e 
AMERICAN STUDIES BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The summer issue, 1955, of the 
American Quarterly inaugurated a new 
type of bibliography, “Articles in 
American Studies, 1954,’’ which 
searches “The 1954 issues of approxi- 
mately two hundred periodicals repre- 
sentative of twelve diverse academic 
pursuits, plus several of the general- 
interest type, ... for articles that make 
manifest the relationship of various 
aspects of American Civilization; only 
such articles have been entered and 
annotated.” The selective, inter-disci- 
plinary bibliography lists one hundred 
sixty-four articles, each of which is 
annotated. Items and suggestions for 
the 1955 edition of the bibliography 
should be sent to Annette K. Baxter, 
Barnard College, New York 27, N.Y. 


x *% * 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN Music 


Perspectives U.S.A., Number 12, 
Summer 1955, contains, besides the 
usual listings of significant new Ameri- 
can books and important periodical 
articles, “Notes on Recordings of Con- 
temporary American Music,” by 
Arthur Berger. Recordings of works 
by Aaron Copland, Roy Harris, Char- 
les Ives, Walter Piston, Wallingford 
Riegger, Roger Sessions, and Stefan 
Wolpe are reviewed. In the Fall issue, 
Mr. Berger’s column will cover the 
work of some of the younger American 
composers. 
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“THE Purpose OF LEARNING” 


In an address delivered at the seven- 
tieth annual meeting of the Ohio His- 
torical Society, April 30, 1955, Gordon 
Keith Chalmers analyzes our modern 
philosophy of education and finds it 
dangerously behind the times. “Ameri- 
can education is friendly, relaxed, sen- 
timental, humanitarian, imprecise, and 
amiable as a spaniel puppy.” Its so- 
called “philosophy” is the model-A 
1910 variety which arose to combat the 
social abuses of the late nineteenth 
century. With its slogan of “opportu- 
nity,” that philosophy did accomplish 
important reforms. 

But the twentieth century has 
brought us new and very different 
problems on a world-wide scale. The 
central threat to human liberty is not 
a matter of social process but a politi- 
cal idea — Communism. “What passes 
for educational ‘philosophy’ in our 
country is inadequate to the twentieth 
century for two basic reasons: its ac- 
count of man is sentimental and so is 
its account of democracy.” President 
Chalmers of Kenyon College points 
out considerations which should lead 
to a more realistic view. Education 
must turn from the naturalistic ac- 
count of man promoted by John 
Dewey back to “the radical proposition 
of the Christian doctrine” that man is 
dual in nature. And we should realize 
also the dual nature of democracy. Its 
real foundation is not “the natural- 
rights half of the tradition . . . , the 


expansive principle expressed by the 
Declaration of Independence,” but 
“the restrictive half represented in the 
division of powers defined in the Con- 
stitution.” Our liberties are secured 
not primarily by democracy but by 
constitutionalism. 





The purpose of learning, Dr. Chal- 
mers says, “is to learn how to find out 
what is important to think about and 
to think about it in appropriate terms.” 
The last decade has taught us that 
“the central concern of thought should 
be liberty and justice.” It follows that, 
“If we argue that liberty cannot be 
known without some understanding of 
why each individual is precious and 
must be respected, we oblige ourselves 
to put the study of man and his nature 
at the center of education.” 

In his critique of various depart- 
ments of learning, Dr. Chalmers ex- 
presses the opinion that the human- 
ities, which should be furnishing us 
with the needed principles in this cen- 
tral study of man, are, like other dis- 
ciplines, outmoded in their philosophy. 
He finds that “They share with educa- 
tionists the Jean Jacques Rousseau illu- 
sions about the noble savage, the 
glories of sensation, and the single 
nature of man.” The humanities “have 
gone aesthetic” and “are concerned 
with fantasies, not reality.” But he sees 
some hopeful signs: “Happily, a revi- 
val of concern for the great central 
content of literature has begun among 
writers, and critics have acknowledged 
the mighty moral stature of such poets 
as Robert Frost and Thornton Wilder. 
The Book of Job is enjoying a fresh 
reading, and the literati are less afraid 
than they were to think of mankind 
finding out salvation under wrath... .” 
(Gordon Keith Chalmers, “The Pur- 
pose of Learning,” The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, September, 1955. This 
number contains ten other articles re- 
lated to its general topic: “Higher Edu- 
cation under Stress.”’) 
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HERE AND THERE IN THE HUMANITIES 


A THEOLOGIAN SPEAKS 


Although not intended as _ such, 
some remarks in The Protestant Tradi- 
tion by Dr. John Seldon Whale, a 
British Congregationalist, supply a per- 
tinent commentary on the thesis of Dr. 
Chalmers. “Serious people in the 
twentieth century have found them- 
selves forced to reckon with the para- 
dox . . . that man is evil as well as 
good, contemptible as well as admir- 
able... .” The experience of our times 
“leaves little room for the sentimental 
optimism which supposes that sinful 
man can rediscover within the actual 
system of his civilization the saving 
power which he needs.” 

Dr. Whale warns: “The Christian 
tradition itself is being gravely men- 
aced in at least two ways: It is being 
undermined by the secular humanism 
which assumes that man may retain 
Christian values without troubling to 
confess and practice the Christian 
faith; it is also being subtly under- 
mined by the heresy . . . which virtu- 
ally makes the institutions and as- 
sumptions of democracy into a religi- 
ous faith, or into a substitute for re- 
ligious faith. 

“, . . Like patriotism, democracy is 
not enough. It is certainly not a self- 
sufficient philosophy of life. And it 
has nothing at all to say about death; 
no political philosophy has or can 
have. . . .” (Quoted in Newsweek, 
September 19, 1955.) 


* * * 
CoNTROVERSY IN ART 


The war in art between the experi- 
mentalists and the conservatives is as 
old as art itself. In our day it has 
probably raged hottest in architecture, 
painting, and literature. But the latest 
skirmish in this country is in the field 
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of sculpture, an art which here flour- 
ishes most frequently not as an expres- 
sion of religion or an adjunct of archi- 
tecture, but as an aftermath of war. 
An editorial by Alfred Frankfurter and 
an article by Charlotte Devree, “Is 
This Statuary Worth More than a Mil- 
lion of Your Money?” in the April, 
1955, Art News, set off the current 
controversy about war monuments. 
Miss Devree says that “In thirteen 
World War II Battle Monuments... 
the sculpture is if anything a series of 
monuments to official esthetic numb- 
ness, and to the vacuum that exists 
between the creative sculptor’s studio 
and the official Washington desk.” The 
fault she finds artistically is that “In 
a world of change, Federal sculpture is 
changeless. It is the same old, over- 
familiar dilution of the Neo-Greek, ... 
now meaningless to vacuity. ...” Miss 
Devree pulls no punches: Felix de 
Weldon’s Iwo Jima is “artistically ap- 
palling . . . in its stylistic resemblance 
to sculptural monuments of the Nazis 
and Soviets,” while Paul Jennewein’s 
trylon shaft in Washington has on its 
sides figures symbolizing constitutional 
freedoms which “look like appliquéd 
animal crackers.” 

But her further charges are more 
serious. They are, in effect, that Fed- 
eral sculpture is a monopoly of the 
“academic” National Sculpture Soci- 
ety, members of which are usually 
chosen for commissions by the archi- 
tects who have been recommended by 
the conservative Commission of Fine 
Arts. The lack of advance publicity 
on awards and the fact that the awards 
to sculptors are not on a competitive 
basis make the process seem undemo- 
cratic, and therefore make the result- 
ing sculptures seem unrepresentative of 
contemporary American taste. How- 
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ever, as Alfred Frankfurter points out 
in his accompanying editorial, when 
“modern” sculpture is erected, as in 
the case of the Bernard Rosenthal fig- 
ures for the Police Building in Los 
Angeles and Sir Jacob Epstein’s Social 
Consciousness in Philadelphia, it is 
loudly attacked by the vocal conserva- 
tive element of the public. By the way, 
Frankfurter considers the Epstein “one 
of the finest public sculptures erected 
in this country for several decades,” 
an opinion with which Sir Jacob em- 
phatically agreed in a recent News- 
week interview. 

“The War Monuments controversy” 
still raged in the September issue of 
Art News, with two pages of letters to 
the editor. Wheeler Williams, whom 
Miss Devree had named as a “lobby- 
ist,” called her article distorted and 
pointed out a number of errors of fact 
in it, especially in regard to the profits 
of the sculptors involved. But a major- 
ity of the other letters applauded the 
artistic cricicism of Federal sculpture. 


+ * * 


ExPorRTING AMERICAN CULTURE 


While accepting American economic 
and military aid on a vast scale, Europe 
and the rest of the world have re- 
mained unconvinced that we had any- 
thing else to offer —that we had any 
values beyond a high standard of living 
or that we had any culture worthy of 
the name. This year, for the first time, 
the United States has successfully ex- 
ported a variety of American culture 
to all parts of the globe. The opera 
Porgy and Bess toured Europe and 
then moved to South America. The 
Symphony of the Air played in the 
major cities of Japan, afterward travel- 
ing to eight other cities of the Far East. 


THE WESTERN HUMANITIES REVIEW 


The American National Theatre Acad- 
emy sponsored the two-month Salute 
to France which included Judith An- 
derson in Medea, the musical Okla 
homa, Thornton Wilder’s The Skin of 
Our Teeth, programs by the New York 
City Ballet and the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, and an exhibition of fifty years 
of American art. At the Edinburgh 
Festival there were performances by 
the Philharmonic-Symphony of New 
York, and there was a production of 
Thornton Wilder’s A Life in the Sun. 

The critical praise received by most 
of these offerings has been partly re 
sponsible for the lifting of the Iron 
Curtain to admit American cultural 
exports. Arrangements are being com- 
pleted for the Moscow appearance of 
Porgy and Bess. Yehudi Menuhin and 
other musicians will tour the Commu- 
nist countries. In return, Russia is send- 
ing us the violinist David Oistrakh and 
her prima ballerina. 

An editorial in The Denver Post, 
August 21, 1955, pointed out that it 
is the laborers and the intellectuals of 
foreign countries who have the most 
distorted conceptions of the American 
way, and went on to describe the ac- 
tivities of the Institute of International 
Education as effective counter-propa- 
ganda. The Institute’s latest report 
shows that there were 2,073 foreign 
students last year in the colleges of the 
Rocky Mountain Empire states. The 
Institute also sponsored visits in this 
region by 315 leaders, including busi- 
nessmen, educators, and government 
officials, from forty-two foreign coun- 
tries. After living and studying here 
and being entertained in private homes, 
these students and leaders can carry 
back to their countries a true picture 
of America. 








